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Oh, What a Plague is Love ! 


By KATHARINE TYNAN, author of “The Dear Irish 

Girl,” etc. 12mo. 75 cents. 

In this bright little story the author has told in 
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McLoughlin, then chief Factor of the Hudson's Bay 
company for the northwest,by bis fatherly interest in 
the settlers, displeased the Hudson's Bay Company 
and aided the United States. The author has gath- 
ered her facts at first hand,and asa result the work 
is vivid and picturesque and reads like a romance. 
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THE COMING AFGHAN CRISIS. 


Our heavy task in South Africa must 
not render us blind to the coming crisis 
in Afghanistan, and we ought to feel 
grateful to the Ameer Abdurrahman for 
publicly reminding us that it is “a time 
for action and not for mere talk.” The 
proximity of Russian troops to Herat, 
however, is not a more pressing cause 
of anxiety than the difficulty of dis- 
covering some solid basis for complete 
confidence and harmonious action be- 
tween the Afghan ruler and ourselves. 
The Ameer is very keenly alive to the 
perils of the hour. No one can say that 
he underrates them, but, unfortunately, 
the suggestions made to him by the 
government of India, with the object 
of providing against possible contin- 
gencies, are not acceptable to him, be- 
cause they hurt his susceptibilities, and 
seem to detract from the security of 
his sovereign position. Lord Curzon 
has, throughout the correspondence, 
been most anxious to conciliate the 
Ameer; yet there is no question that 
our neighbor is at this moment some- 
what sore with us, or, to say the least, 
in an irritable mood. It is not that he 
has any sympathy with Russia, but the 
first object of his policy throughout his 
rule has been the maintenance of his 
independent sovereignty, and _ that 
seems to him sometimes to be threat- 
ened as much by English requests as 
Russian menaces. 


The present situation is one when 
these views are uppermost in the mind 
of our ally. He has been very much 
disturbed by Russian movements on 
his frontier. He has had fears that 
Russia might make a swoop on Herat 
during the winter, when it would be 
difficult to send reinforcements to that 
quarter. He has several times asked 
the Indian Government what he should 
do to meet the danger he anticipates, and 
the only reply accorded him is to advise 
him to sit tight and do nothing. That 
this counsel is not to his fancy is well 
known. He is convinced that Russia 
means to advance, and he holds that 
the only way to check her progress is 
to roll her back along the track she has 
traversed. We probably all share his 
opinion about Russia’s intentions, but 
we have not yet brought ourselves to 
the mood to adopt what he considers 
the only true remedy. On the contrary, 
we think that there are several pre 
liminary matters in regard to which 
the Ameer might do very useful work 
if he would only listen to our advice 
and our demands. We have suggested 
to him that it would be prudent to al- 
low the continuation of our railway 
to Candahar, and the construction of 
a telegraph to Herat and other places 
in his territory. The Ameer’s reply to 
these proposals is a flat refusal, and he 
goes on to say that “his people (which 
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means himself) look upon railways and 
telegraphs as a source of ruin.” His 
irritation does not stop here, for he in- 
sinuates that the suggestion should 
never have been made, and he pro- 
nounces it most impolitic. It must be 
admitted that in all this the Ameer has 
been quite consistent with his past dec- 
larations. In his “Nasab-i-Namsheh,” 
published in 1886, he said railways 
were not wanted in Afghanistan, and 
in replying to the Russians when they 
suggested continuing the Kushk rail- 
way to Herat, he declared that “our 
camels and pack-horses suffice for our 
trade.” On the other hand, how is Af- 
ghanistan to remain outside the World’s 
movement by adhering to an exclusive 
policy which even China has been com- 
pelled to abandon? The Ameer is a 
very clever man, and there must surely 
be some way of inducing him to sanc- 
tion measures that are intended to 
benefit his country quite as much as 
ourselves. The common ground be- 
tween us must be sought for an iden- 
tity of interest. He has a dynasty to 
perpetuate; we have an Empire to pre- 
serve. 

The pressing and immediate matter 
which we ‘have to decide is, what policy 
do we intend to carry out in Afghanis- 
tan? Everything hinges on that ques- 
tion. We cannot expect the Ameer to 
make sacrifices for us while he is un- 
certain as to whether we mean to up- 
hold the unity of his kingdom for him- 
self and his successors. At present the 
only assurance he holds is, that we 
“will help Afghanistan to resist un- 
provoked aggression.” But the Ameer 
is not satisfied with this arrangement, 
because he sees that Russia is acquir- 
ing, by means of military camps on his 
frontier in railway communication with 
their base on the Caspian, a position 
which, at the given moment, will enable 
her to invade his country with a cer- 
tainty of success, unless England ar- 
rests the Russian advance with a clear 


and timely intimation that it will be 
treated as a casus belli. We have not 
done this because, in the strict sense of 
the phrase, we have no fixed Afghan 
policy in our Imperial program. We 
have constructed, by agreement with 
Russia, a frontier for Afghanistan on 
parchment, but the Ameer knows as 
well as the man in the street that we 
have never told Russia that its infrac- 
tion would be instantly followed by a 
declaration of war. The Russian Gov- 
ernment is aware of the probability of 
our doing so, but there are circum- 
stances under which it might be willing 
to incur the risk, and the result might 
justify its belief that England would 
not fight for the possession of Herat. 
Certainly the only way to prevent Rus- 
sia falling into the error, if it proved 
one, would be to make her realize be- 
forehand that we will oppose with all 
our power an attack upon that famous 
fortress. 

Practically speaking, we have the 
choice between only two policies in 
Afghanistan. One is the maintenance 
of its integrity—even without unity. 
The other, after some preliminary 
stages, would result in the division of 
the country between Russia and our- 
selves. It is high time for us to make 
a choice between these two courses, 
and te begin to apply the measures 
necessary to ensure the success of the 
policy that we decide to adopt. I hope 
to make it clear, before the end of this 
article, that the maintenance of the in- 
tegrity of Afghanistan is a far safer 
and more honorable policy than that of 
its partition. 

If we decide for the maintenance of 
the integrity and independence of Af- 
ghanistan under the present Ameer, his 
heir Habibullah and their successors, 
a clear and unequivocal notification of 
the fact should be published. The new 
convention should not be pigeon-holed 
in a Secret and Political Department, 
but announced in the light of day as 
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the principle by which our conduct 
would be guided, and with which we 
should expect Russia to conform. In 
place of the vague and unmeaning 
promise of “support against unprovoked 
foreign aggression,”’ which is all he has 
at present, the Ameer would receive a 
definite guarantee of the preservation 
of his sovereignty, and of its continu- 
ance in his dynasty. The ambiguity as 
to our future policy would be removed 
in a sense favorable to the aspirations 
of the Afghan ruler, and on our taking 
a step from which there could be no go- 
ing back, the suggestions now made 
only to be rejected would wear a dif- 
ferent aspect in his eyes. Having taken 
this decided step in the direction of per- 
manently attaching the interests of the 
two countries together, several conces- 
sions of a minor character, but much 
desired by Abdurrahman, could be 
made to him. . Among these I will only 
specify the gratification of his long- 
expressed desire to have a diplomatic 
agent in London. In view of the 
greater objects to be attained, the Gov- 
ernment of India might well waive its 
old opposition to the scheme on the 
ground that it enabled the Ameer to go 
over the head or behind the back of the 
Viceroy. 

The advantages of the policy of main- 
tenance are clear. It conciliates the 
Ameer and removes his doubts. It 
cenvinces the people of Afghanistan 
that we have no designs on their coun- 
try, and that we are ready to assist 
them against any Russian invasion. 
From our own point of view it has 
the two immense advantages of arrest- 
ing the Russian advance at the farthest 
possible points from the Indian frontier 
and of uniting all the tribes and races 
of Afghanistan in opposition to it. The 
stimulating effect of such a decision 
on the courage and confidence of the 
Princes and all the Imperial armies of 
India would be incalculable, and the in- 
evitable loss of prestige by a tame and 
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unopposed cession of Herat and Balkh 
would be averted. 

Turning to the other side of the pic- 
ture, the drawbacks of the new ar- 
rangement would chiefly consist in our 
being compelled to face the facts of the 
situation, and to announce to the world 
beforehand that we were prepared to 
oppose the realization of Russia’s de- 
signs on Afghanistan as threatening 
the security and peace of India. In 
reality, this plain speaking would not 
add to the general information except 
by showing that instead of postponing 
our measures until the crisis was upon 
us, we had anticipated it by preparing 
beforehand a plan of combined action 
with our allies. There would be no 
risk of Russia resenting it, because she 
is not ready for war; and there would 
be no legitimate ground of offence in 
England and the Ameer investing with 
greater precision their already existing 
agreements of 1881, 1885 and 1893. If 
Russia did resent it, we should only 
learn the truth a little sooner and have 
to face what we must some day, viz., 
a struggle for the preservation of India. 
To take Afghanistan under our protec- 
tion in the form of a dual alliance, 
which will be alone agreeable to the 
Ameer, requires that moral courage 
which was lacking after Majuba Hill, 
and for which the country has since 
had to pay such an enormous penalty 
in blood and treasure. 

For the alternative policy of dividing 
Afghanistan there is not an argument 
to be advanced of which the writer 
would not feel secretly ashamed. But 
it is necessary to show that it would 
be disadvantageous as well as despic- 
able, for the Imperial spirit aroused by 
events in South Africa may again be- 
come sluggish and induce our rulers to 
acquiesce in injuries and affronts as 
some of them have done before. The 
ever-growing burden of “the weary 
Titan” will always provide Little-Eng- 
landers with an argument in favor of 
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timidity and self-effacement. The pol- 
icy of dividing Afghanistan with Rus- 
sia is to be opposed on grounds of prin- 
ciple, as a proceeding unworthy of our 
power and reputation; but if it is to 
be discredited among our politicians of 
all shades of opinion, it must be shown 
that, far from strengthening our posi- 
tion, it would weaken it, and that our 
anxieties and responsibilities would be 
immensely increased by its adoption. 
A brief examination of the question 
will suffice to show that such would 
be the case. It is necessary, in the first 
place to consider what the division of 
Afghanistan would exactly mean in 
the form in which it would present it- 
self for solution. No one supposes that 
there would be a definite arrangement 
beforehand between the British and 
Russian Governments for the partition 
of Afghanistan into provinces or 
spheres. The probable form in which 
it would be effected would be by a 
series of moves and counter-moves, and 
either Empire might be the first to be- 
gin the game. 

But the habit of regarding Afghan- 
istan as an empty chess-board, on which 
we and Russia can move our pieces as 
we wish, is fraught with danger, and 
for us more so than for Russia. Af- 
ghanistan is a difficult country for 
military operations, and much of it is 
quite impracticable. The Afghans are 
a brave and warlike people, not to be 
despised when armed with inferior 
weapons, and now well equipped with 
modern rifles and artillery. Their value 
as an enemy or as an ally, is 
not to be treated slightingly. They 
are stalwart, energetic and active 
warriors, animated by a love of 
independence and a religious fanati- 
cism that render them doubly formid- 
able when fighting on their own terri- 
tory. The Ameer typifies the national 
character, and under his iron rule of 
twenty years it has lost none of its 
ferocity, while it has acquired greater 


confidence through increased union and 
military efficiency in the ability of the 
country to maintain its natjonal exist- 
ence. It would be a grave mistake on 
our part, when natural causes have 
produced the very union and solidity 
we most desired, to turn round and 
assist those who wish to see Afghanis- 
tan break in pieces. Abdurrahman 
has shown that a united pacific Af- 
ghanistan is possible. British support 
is alone wanting to make it prove en- 
during, yet those who urge us to come 
to an agreement with Russia for the 
division of Afghanistan would have us 
wantonly destroy the work to some 
extent of our own making, and cer- 
tainly one conducive to our own secu- 
rity. 

The most general assumption is that 
when Russia comes, with or without a 
prior understanding, to Herat, Eng- 
land should at once occupy Candahar, 
and many persons add Cabul as well. 
This would be an irregular commence- 
ment for the formal partition of the 
State between England and Russia. 
But has any English statesman or pub- 
lic writer faced the consequences of 
those steps? Are the essential differ- 
ences between the two annexations 
realized by those who represent they 
could be so dovetailed together as to 
result in a common Anglo-Russian fron- 
tier, that would be a guarantee of peace 
instead of a provocation to war? But 
what are the hard facts with which 
we should have to deal? Russia’s con- 
quest of Herat would be essentially a 
military achievement, difficult or easy 
in proportion to the skill of the Afghan 
defence, and the strength of the Af- 
ghan garrison, but once accomplished, 
no serious difficulties would remain for 
the new rulers in the Heri Rud valley. 
The population is too sparse, the tribes 
are too mixed with Persian and Turko- 
man races, and the country is too open 
and accessible, for any formidable op- 
position to be aroused or organized 
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against the Russians after the capture 
of the fortress which dominates the 
entire district. In plain words, a Rus- 
sian occupation of Herat, if unopposed 
by England, would carry with it no 
penalty, and would add but little to 
the responsibilities of the Russian ad- 
ministration across the Caspian. The 
most admirable base for military oper- 
ations in the direction of India could 
thus be obtained without any corre- 
sponding disadvantages or drawbacks. 

Far different would be the experi- 
ence of England when she attempted 
to appropriate the portions of the coun- 
try intended to compensate her for the 
Russian seizure of Herat. The sever- 
ance of that fortress from the rest of 
the country would be a blow for the 
Ameer personally, and also for the 
prestige of the English in India, but it 
would leave the national spirit of the 
Afghans intact, and also their capacity 
to fight for their independence. The 
English advancing on Candahar, and 
perhaps on Cabul as well, without the 
Ameer’s permission and most probably 
in face of his opposition, would appear 
once more in the guise of enemies. The 
Afghans would be certain to regard 
with hostile eyeS any advance that did 
not partake of a combined offensive 
move in formal alliance for the expul- 
sion of the Russians from Herat. Our 
march on Candahar might not be 
openly opposed, but it would embroil 
us with a hostile population and with 
the Durani tribes in one direction and 
the Ghilzais in another. That on Cabul 
would be attended with greater diffi- 
culties and could not be accomplished 
without fighting. In both directions 
we should appear to the Afghans in 
the light of invaders and enemies, and 
they would welcome any assistance in 
expelling us from their country. A 
false political move would thus undo 
the advantages of twenty years’ peace 
and transfer all the moral weight to 
the side of Russia, who, by our own 


act, would be turned from a foe into 
the friend of Afghan independence. 
The position may be thus expressed in 
a form that every one can understand 
for himself. A Russian seizure of 
Herat does not, in the eyes of the 
Afghans, threaten, for the moment, 
their independence; but a British occu- 
pation of Candahar and Cabul destroys 
it. 

Nor does the comparative disadvan- 
tage in which we should be placed by 
a policy of partition stop there. Russia 
would be secure in her sphere by the 
absence of any deep national or racial 
sentiment, and also by the absence of 
inhabitants. We should be embroiled 
with a warlike, fanatical and numerous 
population, every man of which is 
taught to use a gun and a sword from 
his childhood. Our communications 
would have to be maintained through 
the difficult country that every one has 
heard described, and the battles would 
have to be fought in regions presenting 
far greater natural obstacles than those 
encountered in Natal. We have done 
it before successfully, some will say, 
and there is no reason why we should 
not do it all over again. But the argu- 
ment is doubly fallacious. We have 
never done it with a Russia ready onour 
flank to take advantage of our errors 
and to profit by our embarrassments. 
But there is a still more serious objec- 
tion to the adoption of a policy of pai- 
tition in Afghanistan. The Afghan 
people and ruler, .notwithstanding his 
passing fits of irritability at our easy- 
going way of taking matters that seem 
to him exceedingly grave, are at pres- 
ent far more favorably disposed to- 
wards us than they are to Russia. They 
are prepared to make a good fight, and 
perhaps a better one than is generally 
supposed, for Herat, and after it is lost, 
if the Russians should prove success- 
ful, to go on opposing them wherever 
they could as a national enemy. But 
if we step into their territory with the 
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intention of grabbing it, however we 
may try to disguise the fact, they will 
deem us as black as the Russians, and 
transfer all their hatred for both as 
Christians to us. The Afghan problem 
will thus be rendered more difficult 
from our point of view, and in a wilful 
and short-sighted manner we shall our- 
selves have turned allies, that might be 
invaluable in baffiing Russia whenever 
she advances, into formidable and im- 
placable enemies. 

There is one aspect of the question 
that must not be omitted if the picture 
is to be complete. The creation of a 
feeling of enmity in the bosoms of the 
Afghans would have enduring conse- 
quences. It is not only that they 
would become willing to accept the 
Russians as deliverers and as the less 
of two evils, inasmuch as they were 
foreigners on Afghan territory. But 
their thoughts and ambition would in- 
evitably revert to what their ancestors 
accomplished in successive invasions 
of India from time immemorial down to 
Nadir Shah and their own great chief 
Ahmed, of the Durani family. The 
Afghans have been for Turk, Mogul 
and Persian, the advanced guard in the 
invasion of Hindostan, and there is no 
reason why they should not discharge 
the same duties for the Russians, if a 
bungling policy on our part led them 
to see in our opponents the deliverers 
from the authority we had too thought- 
lessly sought to impose upon them. An 
occupation of Afghan territory as the 
reply to a Russian seizure of Herat 
would be a grave and, perhaps, a fatal 
mistake. It would alienate the Af- 
ghans, assist the plans of the Russians 
and land us in many difficulties from 
which we might not succeed in extri- 
cating ourselves. Under those circum- 
stances our only prudent course would 
be to keep within our present frontier, 
to leave the Russians to advance 
through a hostile Afghanistan, and to 
inform its ruler that we would second 


his efforts to defend his country, but 
leave it to him to decide when it would 
be the right moment for the Anglo-In- 
dian army to advance to his support. 
Twenty years ago the conquest of Af- 
ghanistan was possible, or we might 
have broken it up into three or four 
dependent principalities, but it would 
be madness to make the same attempt 
to-day. We have been in the interval 
an important contributing party to the 
establishment of Abdurrahman’s king- 
dom by our subsidies and moral sup- 
port. it would be exceedingly foolish 
to hasten, at Russia’s first move within 
the Afghan frontier, to undo the work 
of our own hands. The policy of divid- 
ing Afghanistan with Russia is not one 
that will bear examination. I will say 
nothing about its inherent baseness, 
but I hope I have made it clear that it 
would be entirely in Russia’s favor, and 
that it would place us at a very consid- 
erable disadvantage. 

Rather than enter upon so risky a 
partnership, it would be safer to allow 
Russia to occupy Herat and the region 
north of the Hindu Kush without any 
open opposition, and to wait before deal- 
ing our blow until her forces had come 
within our reach, and the Afghans had 
had time to operate on their lines of 
communication. The effect on the In- 
dian public opinion of inaction in face 
of any fresh advance on the part of 
Russia must be bad; but to place our 
armies in a false and perilous position 
in Afghanistan, from a blind and reck- 
less desire not to leave Russia alone 
in the nefarious project of breaking up 
Afghanistan, would be to invite a more 
serious peril and a graver shock to our 
reputation and position. 

The superior advantages of the policy 
based on the maintenance of the integ- 
rity of Afghanistan are established by 
a consideration of its only possible al- 
ternatives. To say to Russia, frankly 
and plainly, that we will make any in- 
fraction by her of the Afghan frontier 














a casus belli, is to raise a clear and hon- 
orable issue. Such a step would not 
only satisfy the Ameer and his 

people as to the integrity of our pur- 
pose towards them, but it would inspire 
the whole of India with a conviction 
that we were in earnest, and that we 
felt ourselves to be strong enough to 
cope with Russia. No doubt the objec- 
tion will be raised that it would be 
offering provocation to Russia; but is 
there provocation in notifying to an- 
other party that you expect them to ob- 
serve an agreement concluded between 
them and yourself? This is precisely 
what the British Government did in 

1870 with regard to Belgium, and it is 
highly probable that it will have to 
take the same steps on its behalf again. 
Russia would have no more ground for 
taking offence now than Germany and 
France had or would have in the in- 
stance cited. She delimited the Afghan 
frontier in conjunction with us, and she 
has repeatedly declared that she re- 
gards Afghanistan as lying outside her 
sphere of influence. The only omission 
that has to be supplied is to acquaint 
Russia with our intention that she shall 
keep her word on this occasion, and not 
treat us as she did in the matters of 
Samarcand, Khiva and Merv. The 
necessity to take this step is increased 
by the hold Russia is acquiring over 
Persia, which renders it all the more 
necessary that there should be no un- 
certainty about our rights in Afghanis- 
tan. 

Having clearly informed the Russian 
Government as to the position we took 
up in regard to Afghanistan, our next 
step should be to put our house in order 
with the Ameer. Having made his 
country and his dynasty secure, we 
should have far stronger claims on his 
consideration and gratitude than we 
possess at present, when, as he well 
knows, we are hesitating as to the 
course we should pursue, and even 
dubious as to his loyalty, because on all 
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matters he does not see eye to eye with 


ourselves. Under those circumstances 
it would be reasonable to ask him to do 
things that he would not think of sanc- 
tioning under the existing vague and 
uncertain arrangement. The concession 
of an Afghan agent in London, and 
other favors to which Abdurrahman 
attaches importance, would obviously 
justify our asking something in return; 
but perhaps it might be well to defer 
the suggestion for a railway to Can- 
dahar until the Ameer began to see for 
himself that camels and pack-horses 

did not provide sufficient means of 
transport for the increasing trade of 
his country. Telegraphs are not open 
to the same objection, and a request for 
permanent or temporary agents at 
specified points along the frontier we 
had undertaken to defend could not be 
deemed unreasonable. At the same 
time, the defence of that frontier should 
be left primarily in the hands of the 
Afghans themselves, and our part on 
the spot should be regulated by the 
wishes and judgment of the Ameer 
himself. Our policy would have com- 
mitted us to a war all over the world 
with our rival, and there would be 
many more advantageous scenes of 
combat for us than the passes and 
plateaux of Afghanistan. But, on the 
other hand, it should be clearly under- 
stood that such a war would be of 
Russia’s own making. She has re- 
peatedly admitted that she has no in- 
terests in Afghanistan, and it is quite 
true. Her only possible interest there 
is to work us an injury, and that we 
are within our rights in sparing no ef- 
fort to prevent. 

Having decided on the principle of 
the policy we shall pursue, our rela- 
tions with Abdurrahman should be 
placed on a clear footing, and the anxi- 
ety he has sometimes occasioned the 
Government of India under the hither- 
to uncertain arrangement, affords no 
precedent for the attitude he would 
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take up as soon as he knew that we 
had confronted Russia on behalf of his 
country and his family. He is a man 
not to be duped by make-beliefs, and 
one who only respects strength and the 
manifest consciousness of strength. He 
knows as well as our officials the hol- 
lowness of our past intentions with re- 
gard to his country, and of how so 
many of our reputed statesmen would 
veer round at a given moment and ad- 
vocate sharing his territory with Rus- 
sia. Is it surprising if, under such cir- 
cumstances, he should have his doubts 
about our friendship, and incline to 
think that the only course of salvation 
lies in excluding Christians and all 
their works, such as railways, from his 
State? The way to win his loyal and 
lasting attachment is to prove to him 
that we have as tender a regard for the 
continued independence of Afghanistan 
and for the security of his house as he 
could desire; and when it is realized at 
Cabul that the British Government has 
finally abandoned all intention of tak- 
ing part in any division or breaking up 
of Afghanistan, and has pinned its in- 
terest to the maintenance of its integ- 
rity and to the recognition of Abdurrah- 
man’s heirs, there is no foretelling how 
this candor and certitude may influ- 
ence the Afghan Court and people in 
favor of a more liberal and enlightened 
policy. 

My object is attained if I have suc- 
ceeded in drawing attention to the posi- 
tion of affairs in Afghanistan, where, 
at any moment a crisis may be sprung 
upon us, unless the wisdom, prudence 
and promptness of our rulers succeed 
by well-timed and judicious action in 
averting it. The defence of India is in- 
timately connected with the satisfac- 
tory solution of the question, and the 
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assured safety of India is both more 
necessary and more difficult in a time 
of internal trouble for her, such as is 
the present moment. There are some 
critics of our Indian rule who declare 
that the present Famine is the direct 
outcome of our system of Government, 
and of the drain an Dnglish civil serv- 
ice and army impose on the ceuntry. 
But these same critics ignore the fact 
that the cause of that drain is the Rus- 
sian menace, which has compelled us to 
increase our military expenditure, and 
with it the remittances home to an 
enormous extent. The Russian men- 
ace should be warded off by “the strong 
right arm” of England supporting a 
clear and simple policy maintaining the 
complete integrity of Afghanistan un- 
der all the possibly varying conditions 
of its internal domestic history. For 
the success of that policy without an 
undue strain on our resources, the co- 
operation of the Afghans themselves 
and their present able ruler is desirable 
and even essential. Their resisting 
power is not to be despised, and, as- 
sisted by a few engineers and artiller- 
ists, they would give Russian troops a 
good deal of employment, while ade- 
quate forces were being collected to 
deal with them. The co-operation of 
this brave and war-like people would 
mean a certain and complete triumph 
in the event of war; but it would mean 
something else, and that is the refusal 
of Russia to embark upon a war in 
which the odds would be seriously 
against her. A policy based on the 
maintenance of Afghan integrity and 
independence would, consequently, be 
one calculated to promote peace and to 
postpone to some remote date any Rus- 
sian invasion of India through Afghan- 
istan. 
Demetrius C. Boulger. 
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THE FIRST ASCENT OF ACONCAGDA. 


The great mountain called Aconca- 
gua,’ the first ascent of which is de- 
scribed in Mr. FitzGerald’s recently 
published book, “The Highest Andes,’* 
is situated on the frontiers of Chili and 
the Argentine Republic, about ninety 
miles to the east of Valparaiso, and 700 
miles to the west of Buenos Aires, only 
a few miles away from and to the north 
of the pass over the Andes called the 
Cumbre,’ which is commonly used by 
persons passing between those two 
cities. Even its name is not found in 
geographical books published in the 
early part of the nineteenth century, 
and it seems to have been measured 
first by officers who were engaged in 
the celebrated surveying expedition 
under Admiral Fitzroy. Darwin says 
in Chapter XII of his “Journal,” “the 
voleano of Aconcagua is particularly 
magnificent. This huge and irregularly 
conical mass has an elevation greater 
than that of Chimborazo; for, from 
measurements made by officers of the 
Beagle, its height is no less than 23,000 
feet!” And in a subsequent passage he 
speaks of witnessing a considerable 
eruption of the volcano of Osorno (near 
the Bay of San Carlos in Chiloe), on 
January 19, 1835, and says that he was 
surprised to hear that Aconcagua, 480 
miles northwards, was in action on the 
same night. It is now said that Acon- 
eagua is not a volcano! Darwin, it 
will be remarked, only quotes a rumor 


1 The name is a Spanish one, and is pronounced 
something like Ar-kon-kar-goo-whoo-ar. 

2 “The Highest Andes,’’ by E. A. FitzGerald. 
Methuen & Co., London, 1899. 

3 For the Cumbre Pass see the ‘‘Leisure Hour’’ 
for 1805, p. 518. 

* This result differs materially from the height 
telegraphed to the ‘‘Daily Chronicle,’’ and pub- 
lished in that paper on January 18 and February 
17, 1897. ‘‘The mountain is over 24,000 feet 
bigb.’’ “The barometer at the top fell to 12 





and does not speak from personal 
knowledge. Since the time of Fitz- 
roy’s voyage, all sorts of elevations 
from 15,000 to 25,000 feet have been 
assigned to Aconcagua, most of them, 
no doubt, mere guesses, not derived 
from observations; but the result of 
the survey of the FitzGerald Expedi- 
tion shows that the officers of the 
Beagle were right, for the finally de- 
duced altitude comes out just a little 
over 23,000 feet.‘ This appears to be 
the greatest height that any one has 
hitherto reached upon a mountain. 
Mr. FitzGerald, the leader of the Ex- 
pedition, was born at Connecticut, 
U.S.A., on May 10, 1871, and is known 
from the journey that he made in New 
Zealand in 1895, upon which he ex- 
plored, almost single-handed, some por- 
tions of the snowy mountains in the 
south island, and made several ascents.* 
Upon the journey in the Andes, he was 
accompanied by three Englishmen, 
Messrs. de Trafford, Vines and Gosse; 
and took out six Swiss and Italians as 
assistants, namely, Mattias Zurbriggen, 
the two brothers Pollinger, Jos. Loch- 
matter, Nicolas Lanti and Fritz Weibel. 
Zurbriggen, who led the rest, is a roll- 
ing stope. From a sort of biography 
of him,® that was published nearly 
simultaneously with Mr. FitzGerald’s 
volume, one learns that before he got 
to the age of thirty he had acted as 
herd-bey, carpenter’s boy, stable-help, 


inches."’ If the barometer had been a mercurial 
and in proper order, a fall to 12 inches would 
have indicated an altitude, not of 24,000, but of 
about 25,000 feet. It now appears that ‘“‘the 
barometer’’ was an aneroid. 

* See the work entitled “Climbs in the New 
Zealand Alps."’ 

* “From the Alps to the Andes,’’ being the 
autobiography of a Mouptain-Guide, by Mattais 


Zurbriggen. T. Fisher Unwin, London, 189. 
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miner’s laborer, miner, railway navvy, 
tassel-maker, diligence-driver or smith. 
He can shoe ahorseor mendaboot. Since 
1886 he has been a Mountain Guide, 
and in that capacity has been twice in 
New Zealand, and twice in the Hima- 
layas, besides the Andes. He made his 
début under Sir Martin (then Mr.) Con- 
way in the Karakoram Mountains, and 
may be considered to have been discov- 
ered by ‘him, for, up to that time, he 
was an unknown man. Unlike many 
Alpine Guides, he has a taste for for- 
eign travel, and becomes less homesick 
than the generality of his fellows. 

The party left Southampton on Octo- 
ber 15, 1896, Buenos Aires on Novem- 
ber 29, and, after travelling over the 
Argentine Great Western and Trans- 
andine Railways, descended on Decem- 
ber 7 at the terminus of the latter line, 
at Punta de las Vacas (7,858 feet). This 
station is only twenty miles from the 
summit of Aconcagua, and one can ride 
up in a vehicle on the route to the 
Cumbre Pass, until one is within thir- 
teen miles of it, at Puente del Inca 
(8,948 feet). The way taken after this 
was up a valley called Horcones, which 
led round the western side of the moun- 
tain for about fourteen miles; and when 
quadrupeds could go no farther, au en- 
campment was made at the height of 
14,000 feet, almost due west of the sum- 
mit, and distant from it about two and 
a half miles. Direct approach was im- 
possible—the intervening cliffs were 
much too steep—and a course was 
shaped to the northeast, and an upper 
encampment was made on a ridge to 
the northwest of the summit, at a 
height which was estimated at 18,700 
feet.’ From this highest camp the sum- 
mit was ultimately gained, but only at 
the sixth attempt. 

Mules were employed between Puente 


T The height is apparently obtained from simple 
inspection of an aneroid. This appears to be 
the case from the two following passages: ‘The 


aneroid gave the height as 19,000 English feet." 
—FitzGerald’s “Highest Andes,"’ 


p. 50. ‘‘Look- 
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del Inca and the camp at about 14,000 
feet, and the experiences of the party 
with their animals and the drivers were 
of the usual character. Mules are 
mulish, and South American arrieros 
are almost beyond description. Many 
of the stories that are related resemble 
what one has heard before, but this one 
is quite new. Through scarcity of food 
the mules got so hungry that “they con- 
sumed that morning two wicker-chairs 
and a large quantity of the roof of one 
the rooms, which was composed of 
bamboo overlaid with mud” (p. 245). 
That was towards the end of the jour- 
ney; and from the beginning they found 
that the sure-footed mule stumbles and 
slides like other quadrupeds, and can 
survive a good deal of knocking about. 
When some of the party were crossing 
a ravine, a mule slipped and fell back 
on its haunches. “I was behind,” says 
Mr. Vines, “but the way being too nar- 
row for me to get at its head I shouted 
to the arriero, who seized the halter 
and tried to get it up. But he could 
not do it, and 


then with a plunge or two it rolled 
over on its side, fortunately by this 
movement unhooking the packs, which 
I was just able to seize and keep from 
following the mule, as it went bound- 
ing and rolling down the steep incline. 
Then, on the verge of the precipice, 
the poor beast made a desperate strug- 
gle to regain a footing, while anxious 
faces watched him from above. With 
a tremendous plunge, however, he fell 
backwards and disappeared from 
view. I sent Lanti down to secure the 
harness, and shoot the animal if not 
already dead. Mingled cries of exhor- 
tation reached us from below, and 
soon, to our surprise, Lanti appeared 
leading the mule. It was a sorry look- 
ing beast by this time, cut and bruised 
in every part of its body; but it 
seemed to have sustained no serious 


ing at my aneroid, I found it registered an eleva- 
tion of 19,000 feet.’’—Zurbriggen’s ‘‘Autobiog- 
raphy,”’ p. 205. The elevation adopted is prob- 
ably much too bigh. 

















injury, and, lightly loaded, continued 
to work for the rest of the day.( Pp. 
161, 162.) 


Both in the Himalayas and in the 
Andes, Zurbriggen has exhibited con- 
siderable ability in tumbling off the 
animals he rode, or in getting into 
trouble with them. He has a fixed 
idea, it is said, that he will die by 
drowning, and he came pretty nearly to 
an end in that way when crossing a 
stream in the Horcones Valley. 


He started well, mounted on one of 
our most powerful mules, but when he 
got to the middle of the river I was 
startled and horrified to see him turn 
his mule’s head down stream. This 
was fatal; the animal at once lost its 
balance, and rolled over, precipitating 
him into the raging water. In cross- 
ing these streams it is necessary to 
keep the horses’ heads well up against 
the current, for should they get side- 
ways, and the water strike them with 
full force, they invariably lose their 
footing. Poor Zurbriggen, the instant 
his mule rolled over with him, was 
swept rapidly down the stream, turn- 
ing over and over with the animal, so 
that at times he and at times the mule 
was uppermost. He could not swim, 
but even had he been able to, I doubt 
whether it would have availed him 
much, the force of the water being so 
great. In another moment they both 
struck on a great boulder, Zurbriggen 
underneath. The force of the water 
held the mule tightly jammed against 
the rock, effectually pinning his rider 
underneath. In a moment I was along- 
side of him, the arriero close behind, 
invoking all the saints to our assist- 
ance. I noticed that he was engrossed 
solely with the welfare of his animal; 
the fact that a man was rapidly 
drowning before his eyes was an un- 
important detail to him. It was neces- 
sary to move the mule first before we 
could help Zurbriggen; so we plunged 
into the torrent, and tried to dislodge 
the unwieldy beast. Tomas wanted to 
haul him towards the bank; I, on the 
contrary, wished to shove him into 
midstream again, as I saw it was 
easier to accomplish and would there- 
fore release Zurbriggen sooner. I 
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seized him by the head, and tried to 


press him away, while Tomas in a 
wild frenzy of excitement clung to his 
tail. (Pp. 68, 69.) 


He was ultimately fished out, with a 
damaged shoulder, and prudently ab- 
stained for a time from riding; but he 
at length remounted, saying to Mr. 
FitzGerald, “ ‘I know I do get killed to- 
day,’ and, as luck would have it, we 
had not gone more than a mile when 
he and his mule quietly rolled over the 
edge of a rock precipice. The mule 
was not hurt, but Zurbriggen had fallen 
on his bad shoulder. This was a fin- 
ishing blow to his nerves. When I ran 
and picked him up he turned to me 
and said, slowly, ‘You see, I do get 
killed to-day.’” However he revived; 
and made the first ascent of Aconcagua’ 
twelve days afterwards. 

It would appear that previously to 
Mr. FitzGerald’s expedition only one 
attempt had been made to ascend Acon- 
cagua, namely, by Dr. Paul Guessfeldt, 
of Berlin, who approached the moun- 
tain from the Chilian side, in 1883. Dr. 
Guessfeldt is known to be energetic and 
daring, but his dash at Aconcagua can 
searcely be regarded seriously; for, in 
starting from Europe with only a single 
assistant (who failed him before he got 
on the spot), he evidently did not grasp 
the necessities of the problem which he 
proposed to solve. Beyond knowing 
that Dr. Guessfeldt had made his at- 
tempt somewhere from the North, Mr. 
FitzGerald’s party had no clue as to 
how the summit was likely to be 
reached; and it is to the credit of Zur- 
briggen that he seems to have quickly 
selected a practicable, and perhaps the 
only feasible, route. So far as the na- 
ture of the ground was concerned, the 
ascent was an easy one. It was not 
necessary to perform gymnastic feats 
on rocks, or to cut for hours up riven 
ice. If such things had been inevitable, 
it is highly probable that not one of the 
party would have reached the summit. 
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The mules, it has been said, went to 
the head of the Horcones Valley. From 
that point everything had to be trans- 
ported by men; and they started at 
once to mount the northwest slopes of 
the peak, but only got up about a couple 
of thousand feet when night came on. 
Although they had a tent, it is said 
that they simply crawled into their 
sleeping-bags. 


No one had the energy even to make 
for himself a smooth place to lie down 
on. We sought shelter under a friendly 
overhanging rock, where we huddled 
as close to one another as possible for 
the sake of warmth, and tried to get 
what rest we could. During the night, 
one of my Swiss porters, a tall, power- 
fully built man, Lochmatter by name, 
fell ill. He suffered terribly from 
nausea and faintness, which it seemed 
impossible to check. 


This is referred to on p. 80 as “a ter- 
rible night.” The next morning they 
went on, and towards mid-day 


I saw, from my own condition and 
from that of the men with me, that it 
would be unwise—if not impossible—to 
think of climbing higher that night. 
Lochmatter was growing pale and ill 
again, so I was obliged to send him 
down with another man to our lower 
camp, telling him to remain there un- 
til he had perfectly recovered. 


The faintness and want of energy 
was not the result of ordinary fatigue. 
Mr. FitzGerald does not attempt to dis- 
guise that it was due to the diminution 
in atmospheric pressure. “We were all 
feeling weak and ill in the morning,” 
he says, “and I soon came to the con- 
clusion that it would be impossible that 
day to reach the saddle which Zur- 
briggen had recommended as a camp- 
ing-ground” (p. 55). On December 26 
they got up to this place, which is esti- 
mated to have been 18,700 feet high; 
and, after one night there, tinding that 
life was unpleasant at such an elevated 
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position, descended to the lower camp 
in the valley. . 

Though the temperatures which were 
experienced were not extraordinarily 
severe, and not at all lower than might 
have been expected—the minimum re- 
corded being 1 degree F., which is a 
degree of cold that multitudes of people 
sustain without inconvenience—Mr. 
FitzGerald says that he saw the men 
actually sit down and cry like children, 
“so discouraged were they by the in- 
tense cold;” and later in the volume it 
is related that the cold felt “so intense 
that the men sat down and absolutely 
cried, great tears rolling down their 
faces, simply because of the cold, 
which they were powerless to resist” 
(p. 151). 

On December 30 (Midsummer in these 
parts) they went up again to the high 
camp, and on the following morning 
started with the view of reaching the 
summit, which looked so very near that 
they thought it could be got at in five 
or six hours. An hour had scarcely 
elapsed when Zurbriggen was found to 
be in difficulties. Tne morning was 
cold. 


Seeing that his face was very white, 
I asked him if he felt quite well. He 
answered that he felt perfectly well, 
but that he was so cold he had no sen- 
sation whatever left in his feet; for a 
few moments he tried dancing about, 
and kicking his feet against the rocks 
to get back his circulation. I began to 
get alarmed, for frozen feet are one of 
the greatest dangers one has to con- 
tend against in Alpine climbing. The 
porters who had been lagging behind 
now came up to us; I at once told Zur- 
briggen to take his boots off, and we 
all set to work to rub his feet. To my 
horror I discovered that the circula- 
tion had practically stopped. We con- 


tinued working hard upon him, but he 
said that he felt nothing. We took off 
his stockings, and tried rubbing first 
with snow, and then with brandy: we 
were getting more and more alarmed, 
and were even beginning to fear that 
the case might be hopeless, and might 

















even necessitate amputation. At last 
we observed that his face was becom- 
ing pallid, and slowly and gradually 
he began to feel a littl pain. We 
hailed this sign with joy, for it meant 
of course that vitality was returning to 
the injured parts, and we renewed our 
efforts; the pain now came on more 
and more severely; he writhed and 
shrieked and begged us to stop, as he 
was well-nigh maddened by suffering. 
Knowing, however, that this treat- 
ment was the one hope for him, we 
continued to rub, in spite of his cries, 
literally holding him down, for the 
pain was getting so great that he 
could no longer control himself, and 
tried to fight us off. We slipped 
on his boots without lacing them, and, 
supporting him between two of us, we 
began slowly to get him down the 
mountain side. At intervals we stopped 
to repeat the rubbing operation, he ex- 
postulating with us vainly the while. 
After about an hour and a half, we 
succeeded in getting him back to our 
tent, where he threw himself down 
and begged to be allowed to go to 
sleep. We would not permit this, how- 
ever, and taking off his boots again, 
we continued the rubbing operation, 
during which he shouted in agony. 
(Pp. 61, 62.) 


There ended the second attempt to 
ascend Aconcagua. 

The next day (January 1), Zurbrig- 
gen, Mr. FitzGerald and Louis Pollinger 
started again, and got to a greater 
height. This time Pollinger was the 
first to go wrong. He turned “a sickly, 
greenish hue.” All the color left his 
lips, and he began to complain of sick- 
ness dizziness. They progressed 
upwards until 2 P.M., when all were 
done up, and “obliged to stop and lie 
down from sheer exhaustion.” The 
condition of the three seems to have 
been similar. Even Zurbriggen ad- 
mitted that he did not think he would 
be capable of reaching the summit. 


and 


Coming down was almost worse 
than going up. Fatigued and numbed 
as we were, we constantly fell down. 

a terrible and stunning depres- 
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sion had taken hold upon us all, and 
none of us cared even to speak . 

all ambition to accomplish anything 
had left us, and our one desire was to 


get down to our lower camp, and 
breathe once more like human beings. 
(Pp. 66, 67.) 


They went down 10,000 feet, and re- 
vived themselves at Puente del Inca, 
and on January 12 another effort was 
made from the high camp; but in a 
quarter of an hour, Mr. FitzGerald 
says, “I knew that the attempt would 
be fruitless.” Though he persevered, 
he had barely reached the ‘height of 
20,000 feet, when he was compelled to 
throw himself on the ground, 


overcome by acute pains and nausea 

- - I remained thus for some time, 
but as I did not improve I was reluc- 
tantly forced to turn back About 
noon I crawled down to the camp, and 
sat waiting there in a helpless and 
hopeless state, half unconscious .. . 
About two o’clock the sun had gone 
round and I was sitting in the shadow, 
while the wind changed and blew upon 
me with full force. So feeble was I, 
both in brain and body, that I had 
not the wit or energy to move some 
twenty yards away, though I could 
thus have escaped from the wind, and 
received what littlke warmth the sun- 
light afforded. 


Zurbriggen did not turn back with 
the others, but he stopped far short of 
the summit, and returned after sunset, 
quite exhausted and “speechless with 
thirst and fatigue.” On the following 
morning (January 13), the result of a 
further attempt was even more disap- 
pointing, for the day was the finest 
they had had; there was little wind 
and the sun rose in a cloudless sky. 
After going up some distance, Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald says, “I was again desperately 


sick. I rested for over an hour, but it 
was no use,” and so they all went 
down. 


We now come to the sixth and suc 
cessful effort to ascend Aconcagua, on 
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January 14. The party on this occasion 
was composed of Zurbriggen, Mr. Fitz- 
Gerald, Joseph Pollinger and Lanti— 
who is said to bea miner. They started 
at 7 A.M., “all in excellent spirits, yet 
by one o’clock Mr. FitzGerald found 
that “he felt it was impossible for him 
to go any farther.” 

Zurbriggen was sent forward, while 
the others descended. 


I shall never forget the descent that 
followed. I was so weak that my legs 
seemed to fold up under me at every 
step, and I kept falling forward and 
cutting myself on’ the shattered stones 
that covered the sides of the mountain. 
I do not know how long I crawled in 
this miserable plight, steering for a big 
patch of snow that lay in a sheltered 
spot, but I should imagine that it was 
about an hour and a half. On reaching 
the snow I lay down, and finally rolled 
down a great portion of the mountain 
side. As I got lower my strength re- 
vived, and the nausea that I had been 
suffering from so acutely disappeared, 
leaving me with a splitting headache. 
Soon after five o’clock I reached our 
tent. My headache was now so bad 
that it was with great difficulty I could 
see at all. 

Zurbriggen arrived at the tent about 
an hour and a half later. He had suc- 
ceeded in gaining the summit, and had 
planted an ice-axe there; but he was 
so weak and tired that he could 
searcely talk, and lay almost stupefied 
by fatigue. Though naturally and 
justifiably elated by his triumph, at 
that moment he did not seem to care 
what happened to him. (Pp. 82, 83.) 

A month later (on February 13), Mr. 
FitzGerald had another try, along with 


his companion, Mr. Vines, and the 


* This as an expression is quite wrong. Alti- 
tude in itself produces no effect. It is the dim- 
inution in atmospheric pressure, which becomes 
greater the higher one ascends, that affects the 
system. 

®* What Mr. Vines says is unquestionably true. 
The pace of any given individuals bas a con- 
stant tendency to diminish the higher they as- 
cend; and it is this fact amongst others, which 


renders it certain that the highest summits of 
the eartls will only be reached (if they are ever 
reached) with very great difficulty and at very 
great cost. 
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miner, Lanti. They left the upper camp 
at 8.30 A.M., on a fine day, with every 
prospect of success, and an hour and a 
half later the leader “was compelled 
to give in, in a state of complete col- 
lapse,” and he went back (p. 103). Mr. 
Vines and Lanti proceeded. The latter 
had been selected, it is said, because he 
had “felt less the effects of the altitude® 
than the other porters.” He is de- 
scribed as a big-boned man, slightly 
above medium height, spare almost to 
emaciation, and is spoken of favorably 
in several places in the course of the 
volume. Lanti’s opinion was that his 
constitution had been permanently 
shattered by living at the upper camp, 
and, although he was, at the moment, 
in good condition, took the opportunity 
to express his views to Mr. Vines in 
the following way. “Sir, the moun- 
tains of Europe are healthy; these 
mountains are very unhealthy. Why 
do we climb these mountains, and why 
encamp and sleep at these great 
heights? We who have done so will 
find our lives wrecked by it” (p. 109), 
and he is by no means the only person 
who has entertained that opinion. 

Mr. Vines and Lanti continued up- 
wards, and ultimately got to the sum- 
mit. During the first hour the former 
said, they did not appear to make much 
progress, and he got anxious about their 
rate, as it could not be imagined that 
that they would go faster as they got 
higher; on the contrary, there was 
every reason to expect that their pace 
would decrease.’ I have been curious 
to work out and compare the respective 


On such ground as has to be traversed in 
mounting the prinicipal peaks of the Alps, as- 
cents are often made at the rate of, or about, 
1,000 feet per hour; and upon still lower 
ground a much more rapid rate can be attained. 

One of the fastest performances on lower 
ground was accomplished in August 1898 by 
Edouard Payot, of Chamonix, aged 26. He 
started from Chumonix, 3,445 feet, and 
ascended the neighboring mountain called the 


Brevent, 8,284 feet, in 89 minutes; and 
descended the 4,839 feet in 31 minutes. This 
was done in the presence of a large number of 

















rates of Zurbriggen on the first ascent, 
and of Mr. Vines and Lanti on the sec- 
ond ascent of Aconcagua. I find that 
(including halts) Zurbriggen went up 
at the rate of 449 feet per hour from 
the upper camp to the summit, and that 
the others ascended at the rate of 513 
feet per hour. Hither of these rates 
must be considered good, considering 
the great elevation at which they were 
attained. 

They reached the top at 5 P.M., 
having taken eight hours and a half to 
ascend from the camp. Mr. Vines 
states that of the two he was himself 
the more done up. When they were 
above 21,000 feet they were in such a 
condition that the slightest rebuff 
damped their spirits, and forced them 
to stop and rest. 


Our patience and endurance were 
tried to the utmost. We seemed to 
stop every ten yards, and, in fact, 
spent more time in resting than in ad- 
vancing; and yet we found it impos- 
sible to sit, or lie down, as inclination 
dictated. The relaxing of the muscles 
of the legs on assuming a reclining po- 
sition acted disastrously as soon as we 
resumed the ascent, for the lower 
limbs seemed first to have lost power, 
and then, after a step or two, were 
racked with a dull aching. Ex- 
perience soon taught us that there was 
only one position for rest,—to stand 
with the legs wide apart, the body 
thrown forward, the hands grasping 
the head of the ice-axe, and the fore- 
head resting on the hands. 


Mr. FitzGerald, who watched them 
from below, reports that they seemed 
excessively fatigued, and that he no- 
ticed that it caused them great efforts 
to go on, pausing every few moments, 
leaning on their ice-axes, and that at 
times they slipped and fell. Yet, upon 
getting to the summit, Mr. Vines says 
he felt stronger—“so soon as we ceased 


spectators. Edouard Payot was promptly ab- 
sorbed in the French Army. Although this 
young man is exceptionally nimble, it is by no 
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ascending the trouble seemed to leave” 
—which, as the barometer must have 
stood a little lower than 13 inches, 
shows that he is remarkably well fitted 
to live at low pressures. They found 
an ice-axe planted within a cairn which 
Zurbriggen had erected, and saw that, 
beyond doubt, he had actually reached 
the top. On the descent their troubles 
recommenced directly they got into 
movement—“the breathlessness and 
weariness continued to the end.” 

Although some felt it more and others 
less, the universal experience of those 
who reached the greater heights which 
were attained upon this expedition 
was that low atmospheric pressures 
produce very great inconveniences and 
acute pains, and that life at high alti- 
tudes, at least temporarily, has a 
weakening effect. Upon their attempts to 
ascend Tupungato, the heightof which 
is put at 21,550 feet, one after another 
collapsed. Zurbriggan was the first to 
be affected, nd “began to be very sick. 
He had, no doubt, been feeling ill for 
some time” [during the ascent], “but 
had said nothing about it. His voice 
was full of chagrin as he confessed his 
condition. He could uot undersiaud it. 
He had never felt like this before. . . . 
He looked very bad and groaned at 
every step. Certainly he was in no con- 
dition to continue the ascent.” How- 
ever, he went on slowly, and tien an- 
other mishap occurred. 


We missed Lochmatter! But look- 
ing back we saw him shuffling up the 
gentle sloping debris so slowly that he 
seemed almost motionless. We shouted 
to ask what was the matter. He an- 
swered feebly, and as if ashamed to 
confess it: “Nothing’s the matter; it’s 
my legs, I can’t make it out; they 
won't work any more.” It was a ridic- 
ulous situation. Here was a power- 
ful young fellow, with a splendid phy- 
sique, carrying but the lightest of 


means certain that he would have shown to ad- 
vantage on the summit of Aconcagua. 
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loads, and saying that nothing was 
the matter, but that his legs had given 
out. (P. 183.) 

Upon a fourth and successful attempt 
to ascend Tupungato, Joseph Pollinger 
(a very active young man and an ex- 
cellent mountaineer) broke down. Mr. 
Vines says: 

) 

Zurbriggen and I turned round and 
looked at Pollinger, who was lying 
flat on his face and groaning. He was 
suffering violent pains in the abdomen, 
and he declared between his gasps that 
he felt very sick and ill, and could not 
go another step higher. We were 
anxious to take him with us, so I tried 
to persuade him that ‘the would be ail 
right after a short rest, and proposed 
that Zurbriggen and I should divide 
his pack between us, so as to make 
things as easy as possible for him. But, 
as he still insisted that he felt far too 
ill to go on, and seemed to have a 
great desire to descend as soon as pos- 
sible, we gave up trying to persuade 
him. “Let me get down lower! For 
God’s sake let me descend; I shall die 
if I stop here!’ was his only answer 
to us. The only remedy for his 
illness was to descend with all speed 
to a lower altitude; he would be well 
if only he could get down a thousand 
feet or more. (Pp. 197, 198.) 


So Joseph turned back, and the two 
others continued upwards. Mr. Vines 
remarks that he himself was not in a 
good state, although the conditions were 
favorable—it was a fine day with a 
cloudless sky. The air seemed flat to 
his thirsty lungs. “Yet slowly, and 
with short steps, we tramped on, our 
eyes turned towards the summit, when 
suddenly, without a moment’s warning, 
Zurbriggen sat down on the ground and 
exclaimed, ‘I’m finished—I go no far- 
ther!’ ...In the greatest anxiety I 


asked him to tell me his symptoms. 
‘It’s my legs!’ he answered, ‘they will 
not carry me a step farther’” (p. 200). 
This was no great distance below the 
top. Mr. 


Vines courageously pressed 


on alone, and reached the summit in 
9 1-4 hours from their camp, having 
mounted at the rate of 492 feet per 
hour, which was a shade slower than 
his pace upon Aconcagua. Zurbriggen 
joined him some time afterwards. 

In the Andean regions of South 
America everybody has heard of the 
troubles which occur to respiration 
when one is at great elevations and 
various specifics are freely recom- 
mended to correct them. Acting under 
advice, the members of the FitzGerald 
expedition tried eating raw onions and 
a decoction of a herb (chacha coma), 
which had been praised as “a most 
wonderful remedy” apparently, with 
the usual—that is to say, with no—re- 
sult. Of the herb, Mr. Vines says that 
he considered that it would be as well 
to get the whole party used to it by 
making a brew several times a day. 


It has the appearance of a dried-up 
bramble, bright yeilow in color, with a 
yellow, white flower, somewhat resem- 
bling edelweiss. Sticks and leaves 
were put each morning into a sauce- 
pan, boiling water poured on, and the 
whole left to soak a minute or two. 
Sugar was used according to taste. 
Then calling up the porters, I served 
half a cup all round. Each one would 
drink, thank me, and say it was very 
good. But they never asked for more. 
3 Doctors say that a great many 
patients think nothing of a remedy un- 
less it has either a striking color, a 
nasty taste, or a strong smell. If the 
last two qualities are proof of a medi- 
cine’s value, then chacha coma must be 
an excellent remedy. (P. 179.) 


When the expedition came to an end, 
most of the staff returned to Europe 
via the Transandine Railway and Bu- 
enos Aires, and some of the others 
crossed the Cumbre Pass into Chili. 
There does not apear to be much in- 
ducement to reside at the terminus of 
the Transandine Railway in Argentina. 
The town which might be expected to 
be found at the terminal station of a 

















Trans-Continental line is scarcely in 


embryo. 


The only building in the place be- 
sides the station, a small, low, wooden 
shanty, is a little inn or house known 
as the “posada.” There were also, it 
is true, a few sheds belonging to the 
Villa Longa Express Company, who 
run ‘the coach service across the Andes. 
The posada itself is formed of mud 
huts round a courtyard, the doors of 
all the rooms opening into the open 
air. In the wet weather during the 
winter there is about six inches of 
water in most of the rooms, and I have 
seen the bar and dining-room with as 
much as two feet of water in it. For 
sleeping there are a few straw truckle- 
beds with blankets thrown over them. 
The only provision of which a large 
stock is kept in the place is Worcester 
Sauce. 


There is a carriage road of a rough 
kind over the Cumbre, and not a few 
people cross this pass (12,800 feet) in 
the summer. Traffic is almost sus- 
pended in the winter, as the summit is 
snow-covered and storms are frequent., 
The manner ofgdescending into Chili 
during the winter is rather original, 
and the description of the way in which 
goods are handled will not encourage 
exporters to send freight to Valparaiso 
by that route. 


The way the natives conduct the de- 
scent is as follows. Each traveller is 
provided with a large’and stout apron 
made of sheepskin, which is fastened 
on behind, the wool next to his body. 
He then sits down upon it; gathers his 
legs together, and pushes himself off. 
Protected thus against the roughness 
of the snow, he descends rapidly, guid- 
ing himself with a pointed staff, and 
steering in and out among the great 
and dangerous boulders studding the 
mountain side. This way of sliding 
down *he snow-slopes is speedy and 
not unpleasing, but it is impossible to 
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take the luggage down in one’s lap, 
and it therefore suffers a great deal be- 
fore the bottom is reached. The men 
content themselves with rolling the 
panniers over from the top of the 
slope, and, in their downward course, 
they strike against projecting rocks, or 
occasionally land in a deep drift, from 
which they have to be rescued. Fi- 
nally, when they are gathered to- 
gether, it is plain they have not been 
improved in strength or shape by the 
rough usage they have undergone. (Pp. 
286, 287.) 


There are many points of interest in 
Mr. FitzGerald’s volume which cannot 
be touched upon here; but its chief 
attraction lies in the frank and clear 
description of the loftiest ascent which 
has hitherto been made, and in the can- 
did avowal of the difficulties which 
were encountered. He indicates very 
clearly the troubles which will occur 
to those who try to reach great eleva- 
tions. There is not the least doubt 
that those who may endeavor to scale 
the highest mountains will have similar 
experiences at all times, and in every 
part of the world. Some men, however, 
suffer more and earlier than others. 
Mr. Vines and Zurbriggen have shown 
themselves exceptionally able to with- 
stand large reductions in atmospheric 
pressure; while the contrary is mani- 
fest in Mr. FitzGerald, who speaks re- 
peatedly of being overcome by nausea, 
indigestion and other matters. At a 
comparatively low elevation the rate of 
his pulse was 130. to 140. He speaks 
even of spitting blood. It is certainly 
to be regretted that his enterprise did 
not meet with better success, and it is 
to be hoped that the knowledge which 
he has gained will serve him on future 
occasions in other mountainous regions 
equally interesting, though, perhaps, 
less lofty than the Highest Andes. 

Edward Whymper. 
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THE HEART OF DARKNESS.* 


BY JOSEPH CONRAD. 


V. 


“Toward the evening of the second 
day we judged ourselves about eight 
miles from Kurtz’s station. I wanted 
to push on, but the manager looked 
grave, and told me the navigation up 
there was so dangerous that it would 
be advisable, the sun being very low 
already, to wait where we were till 
next morning. Moreover, he pointed 
out, that if the warning to approach 
cautiously was to be followed, we must 
approach in daylight—not at dusk, or 
in the dark. This was sensible enough. 
Eight miles meant nearly three hours’ 
steaming for us, and I could also see 
suspicious ripples at the upper end of 
the reach. Nevertheless, I was annoyed 
beyond expression at the delay, and 
most unreasonably, too, since one night 
more could not matter much after so 
many months. As we had plenty of 
wood, and caution was the word, I 
brought up in the middle of the stream. 
The reach was narrow, straight, with 
high sides like a railway cutting. The 
dusk came gliding into it long before 
the sun had set. The current ran 
smooth and swift, but a dumb immobil- 
ity sat on the banks. The living trees, 
lashed together by the creepers, and 
every living bush of the undergrowth, 
might have been changed into stone, 
even to the slenderest twig, to the 
lightest leaf. It was not sleep—it 
seemed unnatural, like a state of trance. 
Not the faintest sound of any kind 
could be heard. You looked on amazed, 
and began to suspect yourself of being 
deaf—then the night came suddenly, 
and struck you blind as well. About 


three in the morning some large fish 
* Copyright by 8S. S. McClure & Co. 


-in the opaque air. 


leaped and the loud splash made me 
jump as though a gun had been fired. 
When the sun rose there was a white 
fog, very warm and clammy, and more 
blinding than the night. It did not shift 
or drive; it was just there, standing all 
round you, like something solid. At 8 
or 9, perhaps, it lifted as a shutter lifts. 
We had a glimpse of the towering mul- 
titude of trees, of the immense matted 
jungle, with the blazing little ball of 
the sun hanging over it—all perfectly 
still and then the white shutter came 
down again, smoothly, as if sliding in 
greased grooves. I ordered the chain, 
which we had begun to heave in, to be 
paid out again. It ran with a muffled 
rattle, and then a cry, a very loud cry, 
as of infinite desolation, soared slowly 
It ceased. A com- 
plaining clamor, modglated in savage 
discord, filled our ears. The sheer un- 
expectedness of it made my hair stir 
under my cap. I don’t know how it 
struck the others; to me it seemed as 
though the mist itself had screamed, 
so suddenly, and apparently from all 
sides at once did this tumultuous and 
mournful uproar arise. It culminated 
in a hurried outbreak of almost intol- 
erably excessive shrieking, which 
stopped short, leaving us stiffened in a 
variety of attitudes, and obstinately 
listening to the nearly as appalling and 
excessive silence. ‘Good God! What 
is the meaning—? stammered at my 
elbow one of the pilgrims, a little, fat 
man, with sandy hair and red whiskers, 
who wore side-spring boots and pink 
pajamas tucked into his socks. Two 
others remained open-mouthed a whole 
minute, then dashed into the little 
cabin, to rush out incontinently and 
stand darting scared glances, with 

















Winchesters at ‘ready’ in their hands. 
What we could see was just the 
steamer we were on, and that blurred 
as if on the point of dissolving, and a 
misty strip of water, perhaps two feet 
broad, around her—and that was all. 
The rest of the world was nowhere, as 
far as our eyes and ears were con- 
cerned. Just nowhere. Cone, disap- 
peared; swept off without leaving a 
whisper or a shadow behind. 

“I went forward and ordered the 
chain to be hauled in short, so as to be 
ready to trip the anchor and move the 
steamboat at once if necessary. ‘Will 
they attack? whispered an awed voice. 
‘We will be all butchered in this fog,’ 
murmured another. The faces twitched 
with the strain, the hands trembled 
slightly, the eyes forgot to wink. It 
was very curious to see the contrast of 
expressions of the white men and of 
the black fellows of our crew, who 
Were as much strangers to that part 
of the river as we, though their homes 
were only 800 miles away. The whites, 
of course, greatly discomposed, had be- 
sides a curious look of being painfully 
shocked by such an outrageous row. 
The others had an alert, naturally in- 
terested expression; but their faces 
were essentially quiet, even those of 
the one or two who grinned as they 
hauled at the chain. Several exchanged 
short, grunting phrases, which seemed 
to settle the matter to their satisfac- 
tion. Their headman, a young, broad- 
chested black, severely draped in dark- 
blue fringed cloths, with fierce nostrils 
and his hair all done up artfully in oily 
ringlets, stood near me. ‘Aha!’ I said, 
just for good fellowship’s sake. ‘Catch 
*im,’ he snapped, with a bloodshot wid- 
ening of his eyes, and a flash of sharp 
teeth—‘catch ’im. Give ’im tous.’ ‘To 
you, eh? I asked; ‘what would you do 
with them? ‘Eat ’im!’ he said, curtly, 
and, leaning his elbow on the rail, 
looked out into the fog in a dignified 
and profoundly pensive attitude. I 
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would, no doubt, have been properly 


horrified, had it not occurred to me 
that he and his chaps must be very 
hungry; that they must have been 
growing increasingly hungry for at 
least this month past. They had been 
engaged for six months (I don’t think 
a single one of them had any clear idea 
of time as we, at the end of countless 
ages, have. They still belonged to the 
beginnings of time—had no inherited 
experience to teach them, as it were), 
and of course as long as there was a 
piece of paper written over in accord- 
ance with some farcical law or other 
made down the river, it didn’t enter 
anybody’s head to trouble how they 
would live. Certainly they had brought 
with them some rotten hippo meat 
which couldn’t have lasted very long, 
anyway, even if the pilgrims hadn’t, 
in the midst of a shocking hullabaloo, 
thrown a considerable quantity of it 
overboard. It looked like a high-handed 
proceeding; but it was really a case of 
legitimate self-defence. You can’t 
breathe dead hippo waking, sleeping 
and eating, and at the same time keep 
your precarious grip on existence. Be- 
sides they had given them every week 
three pieces of brass wire, each about 
nine inches long; and the theory was 
they were to buy their provisions with 
that currency in riverside villages. You 
can see how that worked. There were 
either no villages or the people were 
hostile, or the director, who, like the 
rest of us, fed out of tins, with an occa- 
sional old he-goat thrown in, didn’t 
want to stop the steamer for some more 
or less recondite reason. So, unless 
they swallowed the wire itself, or made 
loops of. it to snare the fishes with, I 
don’t see what good their extravagant 
salary could be to them. I must say it 
was paid with a regularity worthy of 
a large and honorable trading com- 
pany. For the rest, the only things to 
eat—though it didn’t look eatable in the 
least—I saw in tbeir possession were a 
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few lumps of some stuff like half- 
cooked dough, of a dirty lavender color, 
they kept wrapped in leaves, and now 
and then swallowed a piece of, but so 
small that it seemed done more for the 
looks of the thing than for any serious 
purpose of sustenance. Why, in the 
name of all the gnawing devils of hun- 
ger, they didn’t go for us—they were 30 
to 5—and have a good tuck in for once, 
amazes me now when I think of it. 
They were big, powerful men, with not 
much capacity to weigh the conse- 
quences, with courage, with strength 
even yet, though their skins were no 
longer glossy and their muscles no 
longer hard. And I saw that some- 
thing restraining, one of those human 
secrets that baffle probability, had come 
into play there. I looked at them with 
a swift quickening of interest. Not be- 
cause it occurred to me I might be 
eaten by them before very long, though 
I own to you that just then I perceived 
—in a new light, as it were—how un- 
wholesome the pilgrims looked, and I 
hoped, yes, I positively hoped, that my 
aspect was not so—what shall I say— 
so—unappetizing; a touch of fantastic 
vanity which fitted well with the dream 
sensatioh that pervaded all my days at 
that time. Perhaps I had a little fever, 
too. One can’t live with one’s finger 
everlastingly on one’s pulse. I had 
often ‘a little fever,’ or a little touch 
of other things—the playful paw-strokes 
of the wilderness, the preliminary 
trifling before the more serious on- 
slaught which came in due course. Yes; 
I looked at them as you would on any 
human being, with a curiosity, of their 
impulses, motives, capacities, weak- 
nesses, when brought to the test of an 
inexorable physical necessity. Re- 
straint. What possible restraint? Was 
it superstition, disgust, patience, fear— 
or some kind of primitive honor? No 
fear can stand up to hunger, no pa- 
tience can wear it out, disgust simply 
does not exist where hunger is; and 
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as to superstition, beliefs and what you 
may call principles, they are less than 
chaff in a breeze. Don’t you know the 
deviltry of lingering starvation, its ex- 
asperating torment, its black thoughts, 
its sombre and brooding ferocity? Well, 
I do. It takes a man all his inborn 
strength to fight hunger properly. It’s 
really easier to face bereavement, dis- 
honor and the perdition of one’s soul— 
than this kind of prolonged hunger. Sad 
but true. And these chaps, too, had no 
earthly reason for any kind of scruple. 
Restraint! I would just as soon have 
expected restraint from a hyena prowl- 
ing amongst the corpses of a battle- 
field. But there was the fact facing 
me—the fact dazzling, to be seen, like 
the foam on the depths of the sea, like 
a ripple on an unfathomable enigma, a 
mystery greater—when I thought of it 
—than the curious, inexplicable note of 
desperate grief in this savage clamor 
that had swept by us on the river bank, 
behind the blind whiteness of the fog. 

“Two pilgrims were quarreling in 
hurried whispers as to which bank. 
‘Left.’ ‘No, no; how can you? ‘Right, 
right, of course.’ ‘It is very serious,’ 
said the manager’s voice behind me; ‘I 
would be desolated if anything should 
happen to Mr. Kurtz before we came 
up.’ I looked at him, and had not the 
slightest doubt he was sincere. He 
was just the kind of man who would 
wish to preserve appearances. That 
was his restraint. But when he mut- 
tered something about going on at once 
I did not even take the trouble to an- 
swer him. I knew, and he knew, that 
it was impossible. Were we to let go 
our hold of the bottom we would be ab- 
solutely in the air—in space. We 
wouldn’t be able to tell where we were 
going to—whether up or down stream 
or across—till we fetched against one 
bank or the other—and then we 
wouldn’t know at first which it was. 
Of course I made no move. I had no 
mind for a smash-up. 


You couldn’t 

















imagine a more deadly place for a ship- 
wreck. Whether drowned at once or 
not, we ‘were sure to perish speedily in 
one way or another. ‘I authorize you 
to take all the risks,’ he said, after a 
short silence. ‘I refuse to take any,’ 
I said, shortly, which was just the an- 
swer he expected, though its tone might 
have surprised him. ‘Well, I must de- 
fer to your judgment. You are cap- 
tain,’ he said, with marked civility. I 
turned my shoulder to him in sign of 
my appreciation, and looked into the 
fog. How long would it last? It was 
the most hopeless lookout. The ap- 
proach to this Kurtz grubbing for ivory 
in the wretched bush was beset by as 
many dangers as though he had been 
an enchanted princess sleeping in a 
fabulous castle. ‘Will they attack, do 
you think? asked the manager, in a 
confidential tone. 

“I did not think they would attack, 
for several obvious reasons. The thick 
fog was one. If they left the bank in 
their canoes they would get lost in it, 
as we would be if we attempted to 
move. Still, I had also judged the 
jungle on both banks quite impene- 
trable—and yet eyes were in it, eyes 
that had seen us. The riverside bushes 
were certainly very thick; but the un- 
dergrowth behind was evidently pene- 
trable. However, during the short lift, 
I had seen no canoes anywhere in the 
reach—certainly not abreast of 
steamer. But what made the idea of 
attack inconceivable to me was the na- 
ture of the noise—of the cries we had 
heard. They had not-the fierce char- 
acter boding an immediate hostile in- 
tention. Unexpected, wild and violent 
as they had been, they had given me 
an irresistible impression of sorrow. 
The glimpse of the steamboat had, for 
some reason, filled those savages with 
unrestrained grief. The danger, if any, 
I expounded, was from our proximity 
to a great human passion let loose. 
Even extreme grief may ultimately 
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vent itself in violence—but more gen- 
erally takes the form of apathy. 
“You should have seen the pilgrims 


stare! They had no heart to grin or 
even to revile me; but I believe they 
thought me gone mad—with fright, 
maybe. I delivered a regular lecture. 
My dear boys, it was no good bother- 
ing. Keep a lookout? Well, you may 
guess I watched the fog for the signs 
of lifting as a cat watches a mouse; 
but for anything else our eyes were of 
no more use tousthanif we had been 
buried miles deep in a heap of cotton 
wool. It felt like it, too—choking, warm, 
stifling. Besides, all I said, though it 
sounded extravagant, was absolutely 
true to fact. What we afterwards al- 
luded to as an attack was really an 
attempt at repulse. The action was 
very far from being aggressive—it was 
not even defensive, in the usual sense; 
it was undertaken under the stress of 
desperation, and in its essence was 
purely protective. 

“It developed itself, I should say, 
two hours after the fog lifted, and its 
commencement was at a spot, roughly 
speaking, about a mile and a half be- 
low Kurtz’s station. We had just 
floundered and flopped round a bend, 
when I saw an islet, a mere grassy 
hummock of bright green, in the mid- 
dle of the stream. It was the only 
thing of the kind; but as we opened the 
reach more, I perceived it was the 
head of a long sandbank, or rather of 
shallow patches stretching in a chain 
down the middle of the river. They 
were discolored, just awash, and the 
whole lot was seen just under the wa- 
ter, exactly as a man’s backbone is 
seen running down the middle of his 
back under the skin. Now, as far as 
I did see, I could go to the right or 
to the left of this. I didn’t know either 
channel, of course. The banks looked 
pretty well alike, the depth appeared 
the same, but, as I had been informed 
the station was on the west side, I natu- 
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rally headed for the western passage. 

“No sooner had we fairly entered it 
than I became aware it was much 
narrower than I had supposed. To the 
left of us there was the long uninter- 
rupted shoal, and to the right a steep 
bank heavily overgrown with bushes. 
Above the bush the trees stood in ser- 
ried ranks. The twigs overhung the 
current thickly, and from distance to 
distance a large limb of some tree 
projected rigidly over the stream. It 
was then well on in the afternoon, 
the face of the forest was gloomy, and 
a broad strip of shadow had already 
fallen on the water. In this shadow 
we steamed up—very slowly, as you 
may imagine. I sheered her well in- 
shore—the water being deepest near 
the bank, as the sounding-pole informed 
me. , 

“One of my hungry and forbearing 
friends was sounding in the bows just 
below me. This steamboat was exactly 
liked a decked scow. On the deck there 
were two little teakwood houses, with 
doors and windows. The boiler was in 
the fore end, and the machinery right 
astern. Over the whole there was a 
light stanchions. 
The funnel projected through that roof, 
and in front of the funnel a small 
cabin built of light planks served for a 
pilot house. It contained a couch, two 
camp stools, a loaded Martini-Henry 
leaning in one corner, a tiny table, and 
the steering-wheel. It had a wide door 
in front and a broad shutter at each 
side. All were always thrown 
open,. of I spent my days 
perched up there on the extreme fore 
end of that roof, before the door. At 
night I slept, or tried to, on the couch. 
An athletic black belonging to some 
coast tribe, and educated by my poor 
He 
sported a pair of brass earrings, wore 
a blue cloth wrapper from the waist 
to the ankles, and thought all the world 
of himself. He was the most unstable 


roof supported by 


these 


course, 


predecessor, was the helmsman. 


kind of fool I had ever seen. He steered 
with no end of a swagger while you 
were by; but if he lost sight of you he 
became instantly the prey of an abject 
funk, and would let that cripple of a 
steamboat get the upper hand of him 
in a minute. 

“T was looking down at the sounding- 
pole, and feeling much annoyed to see 
at each try a little more of it stick out 
of that river, when I saw my poleman 
give up the business suddenly, and 
stretch himself flat on the deck, with- 
out even taking the trouble to haul his 
pole in. He kept hold on it, though, 
and it trailed in the water. At the 
same time the fireman, whom I could 
also see below me, sat down abruptly 
before his furnace and ducked his 
head. I was amazed. Then I had to 
look at the river mighty quick, because 
there was a snag in the fairway. Sticks, 
little sticks, were flying about—thick; 
they whizzing before my nose, 
dropping below me, striking behind me 
against my pilot-house. All this time 
the river, the woods, were 
very quiet—perfectly quiet. I could 
only hear the heavy splashing thump 
of the stern-wheel and the patter of 


were 


the shore, 


these things. We cleared the snag 
clumsily. Arrows, by Jove! We were 


being shot at. I stepped in quickly to 
close the shutter on the land side. That 
fool-helmsman, his hands on the spokes, 
was lifting his knees high, stamping 
his feet, champing his mouth, like a 
reined-in horse. Confound him. And 
we were staggering within 10 feet of 
the bank. I had to lean right out to 
swing the heavy shutter, and I saw a 
face amongst the leaves on a level with 
my own, looking at me very fierce and 
steady; and then suddenly, as though 
a veil had been removed from my eyes, 
I made out deep in the tangled gloom, 
naked breasts, arms, legs, glaring eyes 
—the bush was swarming with human 
limbs in movement, glistening, of 


bronze color. The twigs shook, swayed 

















and rustled, the arrows flew out of 
them, and then the shutter came to. 
‘Steer her straight,’ I said to the helms- 
man. He held his head rigid, face for- 
ward; but his eyes rolled, he kept lift- 
ing and setting down his feet gently, 
his mouth foamed a little. ‘Keep quiet,’ 
I said, in a fury. I might just as well 
have ordered a tree not to sway in the 
wind. I darted out. Below me there 
was a great scuffle of feet on the iron 
deck, exclamations; a voice screamed, 
‘Can you turn back?’ I caught sight of 
a V-shaped ripple on the water ahead. 
What? Another snag! A fusilade burst 
out under my feet. The pilgrims had 
opened fire with their Winchesters, and 
were simply squirting lead into that 
bush at a great rate. A deuce of a 
lot of smoke came up and drove slowly 
forward. I swore at it. Now, I couldn’t 
see the ripple or the snag either. I 
stood in the doorway peering, and the 
arrows came in swarms. They might 
have been poisoned, but they looked as 
though they wouldn’t kill a cat. The 
bush began to howl. Our woodcutters 
raised a warlike whoop; the report of a 
rifle just at my back deafened me. I 
glanced over my shoulder, and the 
pilot-house was yet full of noise and 
smoke when I made a dash at the 
wheel. The fool nigger had dropped 
everything to throw the shutter open 
and let off that Martini-Henry. He 
stood before the wide opening, glaring, 
and I yelled at him to come back while 
I straightened the sudden twist out of 
that steamboat. There was no room 
to turn, even if I had wanted to. The 
snag was somewhere very near ahead 
in that confounded smoke; there was no 
time to lose, so I just crowded her into 
the bank—right into the bank, where I 
knew the water was deep. 

“We tore slowly along the overhang- 
ing bushes in a whirl of broken twigs 
and flying leaves. The fusilade below 
stopped short, as I had foreseen it 
would when the squirts got empty. I 
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a glinting 
whizz that traversed the pilot-house, in 
at one shutter-hole and out at the other. 


threw my head back to 


Looking past that mad helmsman 
who was shaking the empty rifle and 
yelling at the shore, I saw vague forms 
of men running bent double, leaping, 
gliding, distinct, incomplete, evanes- 
cent. Something big appeared in the 
air before the shutter, the rifle went 
overboard, and the man stepped back 
swiftly, looked at me over his shoulder 
in an extraordinary, profound, famil- 
jar manner, and fell upon my feet. The 
side of his head hit the wheel twice 
and the end of what appeared a long 
cane clattered round and knocked over 
a little campstool. It looked as though 
after wrenching that thing from some- 
body ashore, he had lost his balance in 
the effort. The thin smoke had blown 
away, we were clear of the snag, and 
looking ahead I could see that in an- 
other 100 yards or so I would be free to 
sheer off, away from the bank; but my 
feet felt so very warm and wet that I 
had to look down. The man had rolled 
on his back and stared straight up at 
me; both his hands clutched that cane. 
It was the shaft of a spear that, either 
thrown or lunged through the opening, 
had caught him in the side just below 
the ribs; the blade had gone in out of 
sight, after making a frightful gash; 
my shoes were full; a pool of blood lay 
very stifl, gleaming dark red under the 
wheel; his eyes shone with an amazing 
lustre. The fusilade burst out again. 
He looked at me anxiously, gripping 
the spear like something precious, with 
an air of being afraid I would try to 
take it away from him. I had to make 
an effort to free my eyes from his gaze 
and attend to the steering. With one 
hand I felt above my ‘head for the line 
of the steam whistle and jerked out 
screech after screech hurriedly. The 
tumult of angry and warlike yells was 
checked instantly, and then from the 
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tremulous and prolonged wail of 
mournful fear and utter despair as 
may be imagined to follow the flight 
of the last hope from the earth. There 
was a great commotion in the bush; 
the shower of arrows stopped, a few 
dropping shots rang out sharply—then 
silence, in which the languid beat of 
the stern-wheel came plainly to my 
ears. I put the helm hard a-starboard 
at the moment when the pilgrim in 
pink pajamas, very hot and agitated, 
appeared in the doorway. ‘The man- 
ager sends me—’ he began in an official 
tone, and stopped short. ‘Good God!’ 
he said, glaring at the wounded man. 

“We two whites stood over him, and 
his lustrous and inquiring glance en- 
veloped us both. I declare it looked 
as though he would presently put to us 
some question in an understandable 
language; but he died without uttering 
a sound, without moving a limb, with- 
out twitching a muscle. Only in the 
very last moment, as though in re- 
sponse to some sign we could not see, 
to some whisper we could not hear, he 
frowned heavily, and that frown gave 
to his black deathmask an inconceiv- 
ably sombre, brooding and menacing 
expression. The lustre of inquiring 
glance faded swiftly into vacant glassi- 
ness. ‘Can you steer?’ I asked the 
agent eagerly. He looked very dubi- 
ous; but I made a grab at his arm, and 
he understood at once I meant him to 
steer whether or no. To tell you the 
truth, I was morbidly anxious to 
change my shoes and socks. ‘He is 
dead,’ murmured the fellow, immensely 
impressed. ‘No doubt about it,’ said I, 
tugging like mad at the shoelaces. 
‘And, by the way, I suppose Mr. Kurtz 
is dead as well by this time.’ 

“For the moment that was the domi- 
nant thought. There was a sense of 


extreme disappointment, as though I 
had found out I had been striving after 
something altogether without a _sub- 
stance. 


I couldn’t have been more dis- 


gusted if I had travelled all this way 
for the sole purpose of talking with Mr. 
Kurtz. Talking with ...I flung one 
shoe overboard, and became aware that 
thatwas exactly whatI had been looking 
forward to—a talk with Kurtz. I made 
the strange discovery that I had never 
imagined him as doing, you know, but 
as discoursing. I didn’t say to myself, 
‘Now, I will never see him,’ or ‘Now, 
I will never shake him by the hand,’ 
but ‘Now, I will never hear him.’ The 
man presented himself as a voice. Not, 
of course, that I did not connect him 
with some sort of action. Hadn’t I 
been told in all the tones of jealousy 
and admiration that he had collected, 
bartered, swindled or stolen more ivory 
than all the other agents together? 
That was not the point. The point was 
in his being a gifted creature, and that 
of all his gifts the one that stood out 
pre-eminently, that carried with it a 
sense of real presence, was his ability 
to talk, his words—the gift of expres- 
sion, the bewildering, the illuminating, 
the most exalted and the most contemp- 
tible, the pulsating stream of light, or 
the deceitful flow from the heart of an 
impenetrable darkness. 

“The other shoe went flying unto the 
devil-god of that river. I thought, ‘By 
Jove! it’s all over. We are too late, 
he has vanished—the gift has vanished, 
by means of some spe&r, arrow or club. 
I will never hear that chap speak after 
all”, and my sorrow had a startling 
extravagance of emotion, even such as I 
had noticed inthe howling sorrow of 
these savagesinthe bush. I couldn’t have 
felt more of lonely desolation, some- 
how, had I been robbed of a belief or 
had missed my destiny in life.... 
Why do you sigh in this beastly way, 
somebody? Absurd? Well, absurd. 
Good Lord, mustn’t a man ever— 
Here, give me some tobacco.” ... 

There was a pause of profound stilil- 
ness, then a match flared, and Marlow’s 
lean face appeared, worn, hollow, with 

















downward folds and dropped eyelids, 
with an aspect of concentrated atten- 
tion, and as he took vigorous draws at 
his pipe, it seemed to retreat and ad- 
vance out of the night in the regular 
flicker of the tiny flame. The match 
went out. 

“Absurd,” he cried. “This is the 
worst of trying to tell. ... Here you 
all are, each moored with two good ad- 
dresses, like a hulk with two anchors, 
a butcher round one corner, a police- 
man round another, excellent appetites 
and temperature normal—you hear— 
normal from year’s end to year’s end. 
And you say absurd! Absurd be— 
exploded! Absurd! My dear boys, 
what can you expect from a man who, 
out of sheer nervousness, has just flung 
overboard a pair of new shoes. Now I 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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think of it, it is amazing I did not shed 


tears. I am, upon the whole, proud of 
my fortitude. I was cut up to the 
quick at the idea of having lost the in- 
estimable privilege of listening to the 
gifted Kurtz. Of. course I was wrong. 
The privilege was waiting for me. O, 
yes, I heard more than enough. And I 
was right, too. A voice. He was little 
more than a voice. And I heard him— 
it—this voice—other voices—all of them 
were so little more than voices—and 
the memory of that time itself lingers 
around me, impalpable, like a dying 
vibration of one immense jabber, silly, 
atrocious, sordid, savage, or simply 
mean, without any kind of sense. 
Voices, voices—even the girl herself— 
now—” 
He was silent for a long time. 


(To be continued.) 





MAKING HASTE. 


“Soon!” says the Snowdrop, and smiles at the motherly earth, 
“Soon!—for the Spring with her languors comes stealthily on. 

Snow was my cradle, and chilly winds sang at my birth; 
Winter is over,—and I must make haste to be gone!” 


“Soon!” says .the Swallow, and dips to the wind-ruffied stream, 
“Grain is all garnered—the summer is over and done; 

Bleak to the Eastward the icy battalions gleam, 
Summer is over—and I must make haste to be gone!” 


“Soon—ah, too soon!” says the Soul, with a desperate gaze, 
“Soon!—for I rose like a star, and for aye would have shone, 

See the pale shuddering dawn, that must wither my rays, 
Leaps from the mountain—and I must make haste to be 


gone!” 


The Spectator. 


Arthur C. Benson. 
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THE CURRENT COIN OF POLITICIANS. 


It is interesting and instructive to 
trace the origin of our party nomencla- 
ture and of those effective and pictu- 
resque phrases and familiar colloquial 
expressions which are the common 
property, or the current coin, of all 
politicians. Most of these striking say- 
ings are asociated with the names of 
eminent statesmen. Indeed, it is one 
of the ironies of parliamentary history 
that the memory of many a politician, 
distinguished and powerful in his day, 
lives mainly in his phrases. In some 
instances the sayings, or catch-words, 
were really coined by the speakers 
who first contributed them to our 
political currency; but in other cases 
they were not so much original expres- 
sions, as apt quotations, from obscure 
sources, so strikingly applied as to fire 
the popular imagination. Take, for 
example, the phrase “a leap in the 
dark,” so finely used by Lord Derby in 
reference to the bill which, in 1867, es- 
tablished household suffrage in _ bor- 
oughs. When Lord Derby was Premier 
of a Conservative Government for the 
third and last time, this measure was 
introduced by his own Administration, 
but he gave it only a half-hearted sup- 
port. “No doubt,” said he, on the third 
reading of the bill in the House of 
Lords, “no doubt we are making a great 
experiment and taking a leap in the 
dark, but I have the greatest confidence 
in the sound sense of my countrymen.” 
The phrase was used eight years before 
by Lord Palmerston, in a private letter 
to Lord John Russell under, curiously 
enough, somewhat similar circum- 
stances. Lord John had in contempla- 
tion certain proposals for electoral re- 
form which included a £10 county fran- 
chise. “As to our county franchise,” 
wrote Lord Palmerston, “we seem to 


be taking a leap in the dark.” But we 
hear of the phrase having been used 
two hundred years earlier. Thomas 
Hobbes, the political writer of the sev- 
enteenth century, is reported to have 
said on ‘his death-bed, “I am taking a 
frightful leap in the dark.” ‘“Meddle 
and Muddle,” one of the most expres- 
sive terms in our political currency, 
which is also associated with the name 
of Lord Derby, was really coined by 
that statesman. In 1865 Lord John 
Russell (or rather Earl Russell, for he 
was then a peer) was Premier and For- 
eign Secretary. He claimed that the 
policy of the Liberal Government in 
foreign affairs was a policy of non- 
intervention. “The foreign policy of 
the noble Earl, so far as the principle 
of non-intervention is concerned, may 
be summed up,” said Lord Derby, “in 
two short, homely, but expressive 
words,—meddle and muddle.” 

“Cave,” the designation of a discon- 
tented section of a party which breaks 
away from its allegiance, arose out of 
a humorous sally made by Mr. John 
Bright during the debates on Mr. Glad- 
stone’s abortive Reform Bill of 1866. 
The measure was opposed by a strong 
party of Liberals, including Mr. Hors- 
man. “The Right Honorable gentle- 
man,” said Mr. Bright, in the course 
of a speech in the House of Commons, 
“is the first of a new party who has 
expressed his great grief, who has 
retired into what may be called his 
political Cave of Adullam, and he has 
called about him every one who is in 
distress, and every one who is discon- 
tented.” The phrase caught the popu- 
lar fancy and was accepted by the 
malcontents. “No improper motive,” 
said Lord Elcho (now Lord Wemyss), 
“has driven us into this cave, where 
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we are a most happy family, daily—I 
may say hourly—increasing in number 
and strength, where we shall remain 
until we go forth to deliver Israel from 
oppression.” The bill was defeated 
and the Government resigned, only to 
be replaced by Lord Derby’s Adminis- 
tration, which pased the Household 
Suffrage Act. “The Ministry,” said 
Lord Granville in the House of Lords, 
referring to that Administration, “have 
dished the Whigs,” thereby making 
an important contribution to our polit- 
ical phraseology; and Mr. Robert 
Lowe (subsequently Lord Sherbrooke), 
who had joined Mr. Horsman in the 
Cave of Adullam, invented the happy 
phrase, “We must now, at least, edu- 
cate our Masters” (dpropos of the new 
electorate) in a speech expressive of his 
amazement at this surrender of the 
Conservative Government on the ques- 
tion of Reform. 

“The greatest happiness of the great- 
est number” first appeared (according 
to Jeremy Bentham, in his “Liberty of 
the People”) in one of the innumerable 
pamphlets written by Dr. Joseph Priest- 
ley, in reply to Edmund Burke’s “Re- 
flections on the French Revolution.” 
“He rose like a rocket and fell like the 
stick,” was first used by Tom Paine, 
the notorious Republican writer, in ref- 
erence to Burke. “One half the world 
knows not how the other lives” 
will be found in “Holy Observations,” 
by Dr. Joseph Hall, Bishop of Exeter 
and of Norwich, in the seventeenth 
century. “The Majesty of the people” 
was coined by Charles Fox. In 1798 a 
political dinner was given at the Crown 
and Anchor tavern, in celebration of 
Fox’s birthday, with the Duke of Nor- 


folk in the chair. Concluding his 
speech in reply to the toast of his 
health, the great Whig leader said: 


“Give me leave, before I sit down, to 
eall on you to drink our Sovereign’s 
health,—the Majesty of the people.” 
For this sentiment Fox was deprived 
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of two offices he held under the Crown, 
the Lord Lieutenancy of the West Rid- 
ing of Yorkshire and the command of 
a Militia regiment, and was also struck 


off the list of the Privy Council. Car- 
lyle, on the other hand, thought the 
people were “mostly fools.” It has 
been stated that this declaration occurs 
in Carlyle’s appeal (printed in The 
Spectator) to Lord John Russell, then 
Premier, to do something for the indus- 
trial improvement of Ireland. In that 
appeal, Carlyle merely speaks of his 
countrymen as “twenty-seven millions, 
many of whom are fools;” but in the 
“Latter-Day Pamphlets,” in the chap- 
ter on Parliament, he says: 


Consider in fact, a body of six hun- 
dred and fifty-eight miscellaneous per- 
sons set to consult about business, with 
twenty-seven millions, mostly fools, 
assiduously listening to them, and 
checking and criticising them,—was 
there ever since the world began, will 
there ever be till the world ends, any 
business accomplished in these circum- 
stances? 


It is plain that it was from the latter, 
and not from the former, passage that 
the celebrated phrase came into popu- 
lar use. 

Among the political sayings, for 
which we are indebted to Disraeli are— 
“Reaction is the consequence of a na- 
tion waking from its illusions” (1848),— 
“A tu quoque should always be good- 
humored, for it has nothing else to rec- 
ommend it” (1855),—‘Finality is not the 
language of politics” (1859),—*To assist 
progress to resist revolution is the pol- 
icy of the Conservative party” (1859),— 
“Party is organized opinion” (1864). 
“England does not love coalitions” is 
another saying of that great political 
phrase-maker. On that night, in 1852, 
when Lord Derby’s first Ministry, in 
which Disraeli filled the office of Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, was defeated 
on an amendment by Gladstone to the 
Budget,—an amendment which united 
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Whigs, Radicals and Peelites—Disraeli, 
in a defiant speech before the fatal di- 
vision, said: “I know that I have to 
face a coalition. The combination may 
be successful,—combination has before 
this been successful—but coalitions, 
though they may be successful, have 
always found that their triumphs have 
been brief. This I know, that England 
does not love coalitions.” That particu- 
lar coalition under Lord Aberdeen and 
Lord John Russell was certainly not 
successful. “There is one indisputable 
element of a Coalition Government,” 
said Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, “and 
that it is that its members should coa- 
lesce.” In this case they drifted widely 
apart. : 

But Disraeli’s most popular phrase 
was “Peace with Honor.” The occa- 
sion on which the words were used is 
well known. On the return of the two 
British plenipotentiaries at the Berlin 
Congress in 1878, Lord Beaconsfield 
and Lord Salisbury, an enthusiastic re- 
ception was given them in London; and 
speaking, on July 16, the former said; 
“Lord Salisbury and myself have 
brought you back peace, but peace, I 
hope, with honor, which may satisfy 
our Sovereign and tend to the welfare 
of the country.” The phrase, however, 
like so many of his epigrammatic ut- 
terances, was not Lord Beaconsfield’s 
own invention. It had been used before 
by two eminent statesmen, but it was 
Lord Beaconsfield’s fine and apt appli- 
cation of it on a dramatic occasion that 
fixed it forever on the public memory 
and made it a current coin of everyday 
political speech and writing. Lord 
John Russell, in the course of a speech 
at Dundee in 1865, said, “As Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs it has been my ob- 
ject to preserve peace with honor.” The 
phrase is also to be found in one of the 
best known of Burke’s speeches,—that 
imperishable oration on Conciliation 
with America, delivered in the House 
of Comnions, March 22nd, 1775. “Great 
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and acknowledged force,” he said, “is 
not impaired either in effect or in opin- 
ion by an unwillingness to exert itself. 
The superior force may offer peace 
with honor and with safety.” Yet it 
is to poetry and not to politics that we 
are really indebted for the phrase. 
Shakespeare uses it in “Coriolanus,” 
lii, 2: 


If it be honor in your wars to seem 

The same you are not, which, for your 
best ends, 

You adopt your policy, how is it less, 
or worse, 

That it shall hold companionship in 
peace 

With honor, as in war, since that to 
both 

It stands in like request? 


An amusing story is told in connec- 
tion with the phrase. In the course of 
a political lecture, illustrated with a 
magic-lantern, in a country village, por- 
traits of Lord Beaconsfield and Lord 
Salisbury, with the words Peace with 
Honor were thrown upon the screen. 
An old lady among the audience, whose 
head was full of recollections of a no- 
torious criminal, innocently inquired, 
amid great laughter, ““‘Which is peace?’ 

“Every man has his price;” this cyni- 
cal saying is generally ascribed to Sir 
Robert Walpole; “yet,” writes Mr. John 
Morley, “he never delivered himself 
of that famous slander on mankind.” 
One night in the House of Commons 
he insisted that self-interest, or family- 
interest, was at the bottom of the fine 
and virtuous declamation of the Op- 
position: “All these men,” he said, 
“have their price.” It was, therefore, 
not a general, but a political proposi- 
tion. “Mend it or end it,” was used 
by Mr. John Morley in reference to the 
House of Lords, in a speech made at 
St. James’s Hall, on July 30th, 1884. 
‘Mr. Morley was much praised by the 
Radical newspapers for his happy 
jingle. They did not know, though we 
may be sure so staunch a lover of good 

















literature as Mr. Morley did not forget, 
that the speaker was only borrowing a 
phrase from Sir Walter. “My fate calls 
me elsewhere,” says Halbert Glenden- 
ning, in The Monastery, “to scenes 
where I shall end it or mend it.” 
“Property has its duties as well as its 
rights,” first appeared in a public letter 
addressed by Thomas Drummond, Un- 
der Secretary for Ireland in the Mel- 
bourne Administration, to the Tipper- 
ary landlords in 1838, in reply to their 
application to the Government for the 
aid of the military in the collection of 
their rents. One of the most quoted of 
all sayings, “The schoolmaster is 
abroad,” we owe to Brougham. In a 
speech on education, delivered in 1820, 
he used the following eloquent passage: 
“Let the soldier be abroad if he will; 
he can do nothing in this age. There 
is another personage abroad, a person 
less imposing, in the eyes of some, 
perhaps insignificant. The schoolmas- 
ter is abroad, and~I trust to him, 
armed with his primer, against the 
soldier in full military array.” Broug- 
ham was also the originator of the 
phrase, “The pursuit of knowledge un- 
der difficulties.” “A revolution by due 
course of law” was Wellington’s happy 
description of the Reform Act of 1832. 
“T’ll un-Whig that gentleman” is one 
of Pitt’s sayings. During the mental 
incapacity of George the Third the 
Whigs maintained that the Prince of 
Wales had the absolute right to assume 
the Regency, having every reason to 
believe that one of his earliest actions 
in the exercise of the royal prerogative 
would be the substitution of a Whig 
for a Tory Administration. When Fox 
propounded in the House of Commons 
this theory which, to say the least, was 
not quite in accord with Whig prin- 
ciples, Pitt slapped his thigh trium- 
phantly, and, turning to a colleague 
who sat beside him on the Treasury 
Bench, he exclaimed, “I’ll un-Whig the 
gentleman for the rest of his life.” In 
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Sir William Harcourt 
used the phrase in the House of Com- 
mons in reference to a prominent Lib- 


recent years, 


eral Unionist. He was comically 
made, by one reporter, to say, “I'll un- 
wig the gentleman for the rest of his 
life.” Sir Francis Burdett began his 
fifty years of Parliamentary life as a 
Radical and ended it as a Conservative. 
In the course of an attack which he 
made on a bill of the Liberal Govern- 
ment in his Conservative days, he stig- 
matized “the cant of patriotism;” the 
phrase was happy, but it left its author, 
the whilom patriot, open to as clever a 
retort as the House of Commons has 
ever heard. “There is something worse 
than the cant of patriotism,” said Lord 
John Russell, in reply, “and that is the 
recant of patriotism.” The readiness 
of the retort, and its personal apposite- 
ness greatly excited the House, which 
rang with cheers and laughter for sev- 
eral minutes. Mr. Gladstone is said to 
have declared that no cleverer retort 
than this was ever made. 

Mr. Gladstone himself has enriched 
our political colloquialisms with such 
useful and striking phrases as “The 
flowing tide is with us,’ “Political econ- 
omy is banished to Saturn,” “It ad- 
vances by leaps and bounds,” “Within 
measurable distance,” “Within the 
range of practical politics,” “Our 
friends across the seas,” “The ringing 
of the Chapel bell” (a rather unfortu- 
nate reference to the attempt of the 
Fenians to blow up Clerkenwell prison), 
and “a Nation rightly struggling to be 
free” (applied, strange to say, to the 
Mahdists). His also was the happy 
phrase, “Greater freedom and less re- 
sponsibility.” On being called to ac- 
count in the Parliament of 1880-85 for 
some uncomplimentary expressions he 
had used towards Austria before he 


came into office, he pleaded in extenu- 
ation that when he uttered the words 
he occupied “a position of greater free- 
The fa- 


dom and less responsibility.” 
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mous watchword, “the Masses against 
the Classes,” was first uttered by Glad- 
stone in a speech at Liverpool, on June 
28th, 1896. “I will venture to say,” he 
cried, “that upon one great class of 
subjects, the largest and most weighty 
of all, when the determining considera- 
tions that ought to lead to a conclusion 
are truth, justice and humanity,—upon 
these, gentlemen, all the world over, I 
will back the Masses against the 
Classes.” The celebrated phrase “an 
old Parliamentary Hand” was happily 
applied by Mr. Gladstone to himself in 
the House of Commons, January 22nd, 
1886, on the opening of a new Parlia- 
ment. “I stand here,” he said, “as a 
member of the House where there are 
many who have taken their seats for 
the first time upon these benches, and 
where there may be some to whom, 
possibly, I may avail myself of the 
privilege of old age to offer a recom- 
mendation. I would tell them of my 
own intention to keep my counsel and 
reserve my own freedom, until I see 
the occasion when there may be a 
prospect of public benefit in endeavor- 
ing to make a movement forward, and 
I will venture to recommend them, as 
an old Parliamentary hand, to do the 
same.” The authorship of “bag and 
baggage” has also been imputed to Mr. 
Gladstone. But with him, in this case, 
it was simply the apt application of an 
old phrase, expressing what his follow- 
ers wanted to express, with the utmost 
force and in a way that everybody 
could understand. He called for the 
expulsion from Europe of the official 
Turk “bag and baggage,” thus giving 
the phrase an extensive currency in 
the world of politics. The phrase has, 
however, been in existence for ages. 
Touchstone, for instance, says to Corin 
(“As You Like It,” iii, 2): “Come, shep- 
herd, let us make an honorable re- 


treat; though not with bag and bag- 
gage, yet with scrip and scrippage.” 
The description of Turkey as the Sick 
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Man was first used by the Emperor 
Nicholas of Russia, when discussing 
Turkish affairs in January, 1853, with 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, the English am- 
bassador. “We have on our hands,” 
said Nicholas, “‘a sick man, a very sick 
man; it will be, I tell you frankly, a 
great misfortune if, one of these days, 
he should slip away from us, especially 
before all necessary arrangements are 
made.” But perhaps the most strik- 
ing phrase coined in this connection is 
Carlyle’s “unspeakable Turk.” 

“I may say that I have myself been 
credited with the invention of the 
phrase ‘Home-Rule,’” writes the Hon. 
George Brodrick (Warden of Merton 
College) in his “Memories and Impres- 
sions:” “nor is it easy to find author- 
ity for it earlier than an article of mine 
speaking of a ‘Home-Rule Party,’ which 
appeared in The Times on February 
9th, 1871, and another article of mine 
on the past and future relations of Ire- 
land to Great Britain, which appeared 
in Macmillan’s Magazine for the fol- 
lowing May.” Mr. .Brodrick, however, 
does not believe that he coined the 
phrase, the context of the aforesaid 
articles showing, indeed, that he was 
using a term “almost current” at the 
time. The phrase has also been attrib- 
uted to Isaac Butt. It really owes its 
origin to the Reverend Joseph Allen 
Galbraith, a distinguished Fellow of 
Trinity College, and Professor in the 
University of Dublin, who was, with 
Butt, one of the founders of the Irish 
Home Government association in 1871. 
Mr. Galbraith used the words at a 
meeting of that association in Wicklow 
Street, Dublin, for the first time in 
1870. Butt, in a speech at the Home 
Rule Conference in Dublin, in Novem- 
ber, 1873, referred to the expression in 
terms which show that he had no claim 
to be its inventor. “Over a torn and 
distracted country,” he said, “a coun- 
try agitated with dissension, weak- 
ened by distrust, is raised the banner 

















* on which were emblazoned the magic 
words Home-Rule. Wherever the legend 
we had emblazoned in its folds was 
seen the heart of the people moved to 
its words, and the soul of the nation 
felt their power and their spell.” It is 
curious that the phrase has now be- 
come the accepted description of auton- 
omy all over the world. “Found salva- 
tion” was used by Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman as a humorous explanation 
of his adoption of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home-Rule policy in 1885, on being 
offered the post of Secretary for War. 
He is also the author of the happy 
term Ulsteria as a description of the 
Orange demonstrations against Home- 
Rule in the North of Ireland. The 
term “Nonconformist Conscience” was 
first used in the letter of “A Wesleyan 
Minister” to The Times, on November 
28th, 1890, demanding the uncondi- 
tional abdication of Mr. Parnell, and 
his immediate retirement from Parlia- 
mentary life. “Nothing less will satisfy 
the Nonconformist Conscience now,” 
said the writer. The Times in the same 
issue referred in its leading columas to 
“what a correspondent calls the Non- 
conformist Conscience,” and after- 
wards repeated the phrase on many oc- 
easions. Other papers followed suit, 
and the expression soon passed into the 
list of current political colloquialisms. 
Another useful phrase, arising out of 
the Irish Controversy, is the “Killing 
Home-Rule by kindness” by Mr. Gerald 
Balfour. Daniel O’Connell used to 
boast that he would “drive a coach and 
six through any Act of Parliament.” 
The origin of the phrase is in the “Me- 
moirs of Ireland,” published anony- 
mously in 1718, but commonly attrib- 
uted to Oldmixon. In speaking of 
Stephen Rice, who was made Chief 
Baron of the Irish Exchequer by James 
the Second in 1686, and was removed 
by William in 1690, Oldmixon says: 
“He distinguished himself by his invet- 
eracy against the Protestant interest 
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and the settlement of Ireland, having 
been often heard to say, before he was 
judge, that he would drive a coach and 
six horses through the Act of Setile- 


ment.” Popular agitation which was 
happily described by Peel—the first 
English statesman to yield to its pres- 
sure—as “the marshalling of the con- 
science of a nation to mould its laws,” 
was the invention of O’Connell; and 
here are three sayings of the great 
Irish tribune, which contain practically 
his whole political philosophy as a 
constitutional agitator: “Nothing is po- 
litically right which is morally wrong,” 
“He who commits a crime gives 
strength to the enemy,” “No political 
reform is worth a drop of human 
blood.” “Repeal the Union! Restore 
the Heptdrchy as soon!” exclaimed 
George Canning in the House of Com- 
mons in 1812, during a speech support- 
ing Catholic Emancipation. 

The evolution of the word Jingoism, 
to express strong, warlike feelings or 
ultra-patriotic sentiments, for which 
Chauvinism does duty in France, is 
in these times peculiarly interesting. 
The popular derivation, of course, is 
from a couplet in a song which was 
a great favorite at the music-halls in 
1877, when some trouble seemed likely 
to arise with Russia over her war with 
Turkey. 


We don’t want to fight, but by Jing, 
if we do, 

We have the men, we have the ships, 
we have the money too. 


But according to an explanation in 
The Times, which appeared while this 
song was in vogue, Jingo was a direct 
descendant of the Persian Jang, mean- 
ing war, and the phrase “By Jingo” an 
equivalent for “By Mars.” According 
to that erudite poet, Thomas Ingoldsby, 
Jingo is no more than a popular corrup- 
tion of the name of the worthy saint 
Gengulphus; but I have also seen it 
explained as the Basuto for evil. The 
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first political use of the phrase, how- 
ever, was in a letter, with the heading 
“The Jingoes in the Park,” written by 
Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, and pub- 
lished in The Daily News of March 
13th, 1878, while the word Jingoism 
figured in a leading article in the same 
journal in 1879. 

It was George Canning, of course, 
who, as Foreign Secretary in the Liver- 
pool Administration by recognizing the 
South American republics, “called in 
the New World to redress the balance 
of the Old,” and likewise, of course,— 
though the conjunction may appear 
strange—“three acres and a cow,” the 
Radical panacea for the labor difficulty 
in agricultural districts, belongs to Mr. 
Jesse Collings. But the origin of “De- 
fence not Defiance” is not so well 
known. It was first suggested as the 
motto of the Manchester Volunteers in 
1860 by Mr. John Marsh, a local jour- 
nalist, and a member of the corps. At 
this time there was much jealousy in 
France at the existence of the Volun- 
teers in England, but the Emperor Na- 
poleon in a speech on military questions 
soon afterwards, said: “We cannot find 
fault with a nation which has enrolled 
her citizens for defence, not defiance.” 
The National Rifle Association after- 
wards adopted the motto. “Peace, Re- 
trenchment and Reform” is the motto 
of the Cobden Club. “Peace and Re- 
form” was the old Liberal watchword, 
and to it Joseph Hume, the celebrated 
economist, added the middle word, 
retrenchment. It was Mr. John Bright 
who used the expression, “The great 
bulk of the nation do not live in man- 
sions, they live in cottages.” The 
phrase “masterly inactivity,” expres- 
sive of so much prudence and caution 
and advantageous inertness in politi- 
eal affairs, was coined by Sir James 
Mackintosh. “It is the duty of the 


Opposition to oppose,” said Lord Rar- 
dolph Churchill some twenty years ago; 
but sixty years before Lord Randolph, 
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Tierney, the Whig leader had said: 
“The duty of an Opposition is 
threefold, never to oppose, never 
to propose, and to turn out the Gov- 
ernment”’—an excellent piece of ad- 
vice, indeed, for the political party 
which finds itself on the left of Mr. 
Speaker. 

“Red Tape,” as a description of De- 
partmental pedantry and delay, was 
brought into circulation by Dickens. It 
was suggested to him, of course, by the 
red tape used in tying up packages in 
Government offices. In “Little Dorrit,” 
published in 1855, Dickens refers to 
the “form-filling, corresponding, minut- 
ing, memorandum-making, signing, 
counter-signing, counter-counter-sign- 
ing backwards and forwards, and re- 
ferring sideways, crosswise and zig- 
zag’”’ business done by the Circumlocu- 
tion Office. As a result of this “an in- 
genious gentleman connected with the 
Department” made the remarkable dis- 
covery that “the sheets of foolscap it 
had devoted to the public service would 
pave the footways on both sides of Ox- 
ford Street from end to end, and leave 
nearly a quarter of a mile to spare for 
the Park (immense cheering and laugh- 
ter), while of tape—red tape—it had 
used enough to stretch in graceful fes- 
toons from Hyde Park Corner to the 
General Post-Office.” This mention of 
red tape at the time of a Commission 
of Inquiry into the mismanagement of 
the Crimean War immortalized the 
phrase. Carlyle’s description of Gov- 
ernment officials, as “doleful creatures 
in a jungle of red tape, deaf or nearly 
so to human reason,” is well-known. 
“Tron-bound in red tape’ was an Irish 
member’s description of the condition 
of the Chief Secretary. “Platform,” 
as a description of the program of a 
party or of a candidate, is often thought 
to be American, but it is really of very 
ancient and highly respectable English 
origin. It is a revival‘of the old verb, 
platformed, meaning to lay down prin- 

















ciples. Milton, in his controversial 
work, “Reason of Church Govern- 
ment,” says that some people “Do not 
think it for the ease of their inconse- 
quent opinions to grant that Church 
Discipline is platformed in the Bible.” 

“The policy of pin-pricks” is the most 
expressive and useful phrase that has, 
for a long time, been added to our po- 
litical currency. It arose out of the re- 
eent difference between France and 
England, and had a French origin. Mr. 
Chamberlain first drew attention to it 
in this country in a speech at Manches- 
ter, on November 10th, 1898. He said: 
“Let me read you one short extract 
from Le Matin, a French paper pub- 
lished in Paris. They say: ‘We [the 
French] have inaugurated the policy of 
playing tricks on Great Britain—a pol- 
icy which had no definite object, and 
which was bound to turn out badly. 
We now find ourselves confronted by a 
people who have at last been exasper- 
ated by the continual pin-pricks which 
we have given them.’ I venture to 
say that that is absolutely true.” The 
article in Le Matin, which was un- 
signed, appeared on November 8th. 
“The policy of pin-pricks” has since 
been frequently used in the newspapers 
and by speakers on public platforms, 
and is, indeed, a striking contribution 
to the common stock of our political 
phrases. 

Coming to party names, we find that 
most of them were originally terms of 
derision or abuse. “Whig” and “Tory,” 
whichfor generations have been proudly 
borne by the two great and permanent 
political parties in the State, were at 
first contemptuous nicknames. “Tory” 
was first applied, according to Macau- 
lay, to those who “refused to concur in 
excluding James the Second from the 
throne.” It was the most approbrious 
term which Titus Oates could apply 
to the disbelievers in his Popish Plot. 
But there had been an earlier applica- 
tion of it as a description of the Irish 
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who remained faithful to the Stuarts 
during the Commonwealth. It is de- 
rived from the Gaelic words, Tar a Ri, 
meaning, “Come, oh King!” and was 
constantly in the mouths of the Irish 
Loyalists; but in the years following 
the Revolution, bands of outlaws who 
had fought for James, and were at 
large among the mountains, were called 
Rapparees or Tories, and ‘hence the 
term was imported to England as a 
nickname for the adherents of the 
Stuarts. To return the compliment, 
the Tories borrowed another Gaelic 
word, “Whig,” used in Scotland to de- 
scribe, first, horse and cattle thieves, 
secondly, the adherents of the Presby- 
terian cause in the middle of the sev- 
enteenth century, and bestowed it upon 
their opponents. Gilbert Burnet, Bishop 
of Salisbury, the Whig politician and 
historian, writing of the period after 
the Revolution, says, in reference to 
the term: “From Scotland the word 
was brought into England, where it is 
now one of our unhappy terms of dis- 
union;” and Swift, in 1725, wrote: 
“There is hardly a Whig in Ireland 
who would allow a potato and butter- 
milk to a reputed Tory,” which could 
hardly be exceeded as a description of 
strong partizan feeling. 

Some years ago a controversy rose 
in the newspapers as to the meaning 
of “Whig,” and other ingenious deriva- 
tions were suggested. One was that it 
was a Scottish term equivalent to our 
“whey,” and implied a taunt against 
the “sour-milk faces” of the Western 
lowlanders. Another writer derived it 
from the initials of the motto of the 
Scottish Covenanters, “We hope in 
God;” but dealing with the latter sug- 
gestion, a Tory paper unkindly asserted 
that the motto of the Whig party was, 
“We believe in gold.” According to 
Gilbert Burnet it was derived from a 
cant word, whiggam, used by the Scotch 
peasants in driving their horses. 

During the negotiations in 1852 be- 
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tween Lord John Russell and the mod- 
erate Whigs and Lord Aberdeen and 
the Peelites for the formation of a Co- 
alition administration—that coalition 
which Disraeli prophesied England 
would not love—interesting letters 
passed between the negotiators on the 
subject of the name by which the new 
party was to be known. Lord John 
Russell thought the word Whig would 
best convey the principles of the word co- 
alition; but the Duke of Newcastle, a 
supporter of Aberdeen, insisted that 
Whig was impossible, and must be dis- 
earded. Lord Aberdeen then wrote the 
following letter to Lord John Russell: 


Haddo House, 16th Sept., 1852. 
My dear Lord John, 

It was no doubt rather a strong 
proceeding on the part of the Duke of 
Newcastle to suggest to you, of ail 
men, ‘the propriety and expediency of 
sinking the title Whig. It is true that 
neither he nor I have the least desire 
or intention of assuming the appella- 
tion; but I presume that you would 
never think of acting with us unless 
you were persuaded that our views 
were Liberal; and assuredly in any 
connection with you we should not be 
prepared to abandon a Conservative 
policy. Although the term may appear 
a little contradictory, I believe that 
“Conservative progress” best describes 
the principles which ought practically 
to influence the conduct of any Gov- 
ernment of the present day. This was 
Peel’s policy and I think, will continue 
that of all his friends. For one, looking 
at the actual state of affairs, I have 
no objection that the progress should 
be somewhat more rapid than perhaps 
he ever intended. 

Ever most sincerely yours, 
Aberdeen. 


Lord John Russell, as may be imag- 
ined, stood up for that blessed word 
Whig. “The term Whig,” he wrote, 
“has the convenience of expressing in 
one syllable what Conservative Liberal 
expresses in seven, and Whiggism in 
two syllables means what Conservative 
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Progress means in another six.” The 
Coalition Administration was formed, 
and was soon too engrossed in the man- 
agement or mismanagement of the 
Crimean War to trouble itself about a 
suitable political designation. 

There is no longer, as we know, 
either a Whig party or a Tory party; 
but undoubtedly there are still Whigs 
and Tories, for the political principles 
expressed by these terms survive in 
individuals who diminish in number as 
time progresses. Conservative was 
first suggested by Croker in an article 
in The Quarterly Review, January, 
1830, as a more appropriate party name 
than Tory. “Conservative,” said O’Con- 
nell in the House of Commons in 1832, 
“that is the fashionable term, the new- 
fangled phrase now used in polite so- 
ciety to designate Tory ascendancy.” 
The term was disliked by Disraeli, who 
fought hard for the retention of the 
older name, and to the last called him- 
self a Tory. In “Coningsby,” pub- 
lished in 1844, occurs this sentence: 
“*A sound Conservative Government,” 
said Taper, musingly. ‘I understand— 
Tory men and Whig measures.’” But 
the designation caught the fancy of the 
bulk of the party, and in time Tory 
came to be used only in its original 
sense, as a contemptuous nickname by 
the party’s opponents. Whig shared 
the same fate. Liberal, which like 
Conservative, is broad and vague, and 
at the same time catching, may be said 
to have been finally adopted by the 
Whigs when Mr. Gladstone became 
leader. “One of the most beautiful and 
powerful words in the English lan- 
guage,” is Lord Rosebery’s description 
of it. Liberal and Conservative are 
certainly happy and expressive terms; 
but, unlike Whig and Tory, they are 
not exclusively applicable as party de- 
nominations. 

Constitutionalist was at one time sug- 
gested as an appropriate name for the 
Tory party; but it did not find favor. 





A Servian Lullaby. 


Reformer, once a favorite term with a 
wing of the Whig party, has long gone 
out of fashion. But Radical, which 
was first applied about 1818 to Major 
Cartwright, Sir Francis Burdett, Henry 
Huntand others, who advocated a radical 
reform of Parliament, has still a strong 
hold on the advanced Liberals. Tory 
Democrat—an invention of Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill—is heard of no more. 
Peelite and Gladstonian we have 
known; but of course personal names 
for parties, such as these, cannot hold 
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a place for long. Nationalist, which 
under the leadership of Mr. Parnell, 
was substituted for Home-Ruler, seems 
likely to be more enduring; so also 
perhaps is Liberal Unionist—the desig- 
nation, of course, of those Liberals who 
ceded from Gladstone on the question 
of Home-Rule—and it would now seem 
as if the rival party names, Imperialist 
and Little Englander, which have been 
waxing and waning in popular use for 
some time, will take a permanent place 
in political controversy. 
Michael MacDonagh. 





A SERVIAN LULLABY. 


Little golden son, the rain is coming, coming— 
Little golden daughter, the sun has set; 

Birds stop singing now and wheels begin their humming, 
Flowers fold softly up from the dark and wet— 
Strawberry flowers and blackberry and wild mignonette. 


Little golden son, your bed is spread and ready 
All with snowy blankets soft as silk may be; 

*Tis a fairy boat that shall sail you straight and steady 
To the shores of Dreamtown, o’er a shining sea, 


To the shores of Dreamtown, little golden daughter, 
Sail away and sail away till the dawn is red; 
Pleasant be your voyage over golden water, 
Till you wake by Marko in your own white bed. 


Sail away to Dreamtown where dream-folk are keeping 
Crowns set thick with rubies for gold heads of you; 
Would that I might also once again while sleeping 
Leave the weary spinning as your father left his reaping, 
And sail away to Dreamtown where the skies are blue. 
Nora Hopper. 


‘be Leisure Hour. 








Misprision of Felony. 


MISPRISION OF FELONY. 


This happened years ago, when West 
Australia was still a penal colony. And 
in those days—as in other penal colo- 
nies—grim things happened there some- 
times. 

Lethbridge—Lieutenant Lethbridge he 
was then—was stationed at Fremantle, 
a man under authority, having sol- 
diers, that is to say, a detachment of 
the mounted police, under him. He 
hated the place, and no wonder, if you 
knew all about it; but since he was 
there, and couldn’t help himself, he 
did ‘his duty as well as he knew how, 
and generally made the best of thimgs. 
He was not a genius, nor in any way 
remarkable, only an honest, kindly 
Englishman, who hated with his whole 
soul whatever was base, or cruel, or 
unclean, and had learnt from Arnold— 
he was an old Rugby boy—to believe 
in God, and not be ashamed to say so. 

Now it happened that a man escaped 
from the chain-gang at Rockingham, 
and had to be tracked down and 
caught. They had nearly captured 
him once already in the bush on the 
Upper Avon River; but he fought like 
a madman, killed two men outright, 
wounded the sergeant in command of 
the party, and got away at last. And 
Lethbridge found himself detailed to 
take command of a fresh party—a ser- 
geant, six troopers and a native tracker 
—and follow up the poor, desperate 
wretch till they found him. 

They did not succeed. They marched 
many a weary mile through bush and 
swamp, and at last into the open scrub 
which is the thirst country. The 
tracker ran away, tired of a prolonged 
and apparently unprofitable job, and 
not one of the party bad the slightest 
idea where they were. The ground was 
loose sand, the weird, gray, shadeless 





clumps of thorns and _ cactus-like 
growths that dotted it here and there 
were one exactly like the other. A man 
might wander there till Doomsday, if 
his strength lasted. Lethbridge gave 
up, for the moment, all hope of the 
game they were stalking, and only 
tried to find water. None of them knew 
in what direction to look; there might 
be none for miles and miles, their only 
chance was to go back the way they 
had come, or, failing that, to keep to 
the westward, which must, in the end, 
bring them back to the forest-country. 
They camped at night in the scrub. 
The supply in their water skins had 
been exhausted long before. Their 
horses were suffering cruelly, and three 
could be got no farther. Lethbridge 
saw there was nothing for it but to 
shoot the poor brutes. And then they 
went on—struggling along as well as 
they could, between an iron earth and 
a brazen sky. About the middle of 
the afternoon the sergeant, Waite, 
dropped in his tracks; he had grumbled 
continuously from the time that the 
tracker’s desertion had been discovered; 
and, in spite of all warnings, recklessly 
drunk up his water while it lasted. He 
was a coarse, brutal man, whom Leth- 
bridge had never liked, but one could 
not have been human and not pity him 
now. But it was not all pity that sent 
a chill to Lethbridge’s heart, as he 
knelt beside him and found that he 
could not rise; it was the feeling that 
this was the beginning of the end. But 
it would not do to give in; and, at any 
rate, he would not be the man to do it. 

“Two of you try to carry him,” he 
said. 

But the sergeant was a heavy man, 
and already it was as much as thew 
could do to keep on their feet. They 
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relieved each other every few minutes; 
but even so it was desperately slow 
work. 

“I'll tell you what, men, this won't 
do. Two of us had better stay with 
him, and the rest must push on and 
get help. We can’t leave him alone, 
and you see there’s no chance for us 
if we all keep together.” 

He did not say, “I will go on,” and 
they noticed it. He was the sort of a 
captain who always said, “Come;” 
never “Go.” 

They looked at each other in silence. 

“Shall we draw lots?” 

One of the men stepped forward. 

“T’ll stay with the sergeant, please, 
sir.” 

Lethbridge nodded. There was a 
pause, and another man took his place 
beside the first. 

“Very good—it’s a risk, you know; 
but then, so it is for the rest of us. 
We'll blaze trees as we go along, and 
then, if it should be all over before we 
come back to you, you fellows can fol- 
low.” But it was little hope either 
side had of ever meeting again. 

None of them quite knew how the 
rest of that day passed. It was near 
sunset when Lethbridge, staggering, 
rather than walking, at the head of 
the little column, with his horse’s bridle 
over his arm, began to think that his 
brain was wandering, for he seemed to 
see, moving among the lengthening 
shadows of the bushes far ahead, the 
shadowy figure of a man. 

He was straining his eyesight to see 
whether it were indeed an illusion, 
when the man behind him saw it too, 
and uttered a cry. Then they sent up 
a feeble shout all together. There was 
no mistake, the man was coming to- 
wards them. He was bareheaded and 
bare-footed, dressed partly in rags and 
partly in a nondescript garment of 
skins. His face was burnt to a ruddy 
copper color, and his hair bleached to a 
whitey-brown by sun and wind; but he 
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looked at them out of gray, kindly 
Irish eyes, and smiled, with the strange 
calm of those who are much alone in 
the wilderness. 

A ragged white man—alone in the 
bush—was, as a rule, a suspicious char- 
acter in those parts. But Lethbridge 
was in no mood for asking questions. 
He had even an uncanny feeling about 
this man—a reluctance to address him. 
There seemed a sort of incongruity in 
speaking to him in English, or indeed 
any known human language. 

But presently the man opened his 
lips, and there issued from them in un- 
mistakable brogue: 

“Is it lost yez are?” 

“We are,” said Lethbridge, “and if 
you know where there’s any water 
within reach of this place—” 

“It’s over there. I'll take ye there 
before the sun goes down. "Tis not a 
great deal, but maybe ‘twill do yez.” 
His eye ran rather doubtfully over the 
five men and three horses. 

“There are three men behind—we 
had to leave them this morning. I said 
we'd go back for them if we found 
water.” 

Hope seemed to put fresh life into the 
aching limbs and leaden feet. Even the 
horses seemed to understand, and 
pricked up their languid ears as they 
eagerly sniffed the air. The sunburnt 
man walked silently by Lethbridge’s 
side. 

“Do you know the way to—” 

“I could put yez into the track by to 
morrow evening, if ye camped to-night 
and started in the morning.” 

“But we must go back for those men, 
and take them water. Will it last, do 
you think?’ 

“I couldn’t say.” 
into silence. 

The sun had just dipped when they 
stood beside the muddy pool that was 
just then the most precious thing in the 
world to them. Three of the men flung 
themselves down and drank recklessly; 
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the other two waited to fill their panni- 
kins, and one—the youngest of the 
troop, who had borne up bravely all 
day, and followed at Lethbridge’s heels 
like a dog—came up and offered his to 
his leader before touching a drop him- 
self. 

“Thank you, lad.” Lethbridge drained 
it at a draught. “Make ‘haste and get 
some for yourself. But don’t drink too 
fast, whatever you do. And I say— 
you—Davies—Miller—stop the horses a 
bit, the poor beasts will kill them- 
selves.” 

Soon the camp fire was blazing, and 
preparations for the night were being 
made. The stranger stepped aside into 
the bush, and soon returned with an 
opossum—which he had _ killed and 
hidden not long before, and handed it 
to the men. Lethbridge stood apart, 
looking uneasily at the climbing moon 
and jaded horses, and thinking of the 
men left behind. Suddenly a voice at 
his elbow seemed to echo his thoughts. 

“Where was it you'd be after leaving 
those three?’ 

Lethbridge explained, adding, “I 
don’t see what we’re to do. Not one of 
the men’s fit to go another step, and the 
horses are worse, if anything; and if 
we wait till to morrow. . . . It may be 
too late, even now.” 

“T’ll go,” said the man, quietly. “If 
ye’ll lend me one or two of them water- 
skins—” 

“Nonsense!” said Lethbridge, sharply. 
But he looked into the man’s face, and 
saw that he meant it. And then they 
argued it out. He knew the bush, he 
said, and could get on best alone, un- 
ehcumbered by any wearied men, who 
would need to be shown the way. Some- 
how it never entered Lethbridge’s head 
to mistrust him. I suppose it would 
have made little difference. He was 
their only chance. Lethbridge decided 
to let him go, and the lad Mason volun- 
teered, and even entreated to go, too. 
He was fresher than the rest, perhaps 
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because, being a trained athlete, he had 
been better able to resist the tempta- 
tions of thirst; he had had less walk- 
ing, too, as his horse had held out 
longer, and he declared that he felt 
quite equal to the effort. So the two 
took up the two freshly-filled water- 
skins, and started. 

Lethbridge and the rest slept dream- 
ily till dawn. Then they rekindled the 
fire and hung the billy on it, and waited 
—but there was no sign of the absent. 
The sun climbed higher, and still they 
waited. Already the despondency of 
inaction was beginning to show itself, 
when a faint shout was heard, and 
presently there appeared Mason and 
the two troopers, dragging, rather than 
leading, a worn-out horse between 
them. 

They told their story incoherently, 
bit by bit. Waite had strayed away 
from them—had begun to go off his 
head, they thought—and they had ut- 
terly failed to find him. The stranger 
had come to them with the water before 
moonset, had put them on the right 
track by means of the blazed trees, 
and other marks which he had himself 
made while coming along, and he 
had remained behind to look for 
Waite. 

The hours wore on, and they did not 
come. It seemed only too likely that 
both had perished, and Lethbridge 
found his thoughts dwelling with a 
great fascination on that calm face 
with the kindly gray eyes. Miller’s 
voice awoke him from a reverie. 

“He’s murdered Waite, that’s what 
it is. That fellow’s an old lag, take 
my word for it. What else does he go 
wanderirg about the bush for in that 
way?” 

“It would have given him less trouble 
if he hadn’t shown us the water,” said 
Lethbridge, with some contempt. 

“T reckon it’s Waite he wants,” said 
‘Miller. “Waite ased to be a warder at 
the convict depot before he joined the 
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force. My word! they did love him 
there!” 

“IT don’t see why the man should be 
an escaped convict at all,” said Leth- 
bridge—and even as he spoke one part 
of his mind was wondering why Mil- 
ler’s words irritated him so. “He might 
be—Hark! Isn’t that a shout?’ 

They listened, and thought they heard 
it again, faint and wavering. 

“Answer now—all together. ... No, 
it’s no use going out to meet them. We 
don’t know which way they’re coming, 
and the sun will be down presently. 
Our best chance is to stay here and 
keep together. . . . Now, shout again!” 

They kept on shouting from time to 
time, and the answering voice came 
slowly nearer. The darkness was on 
them before they saw a man, bending 
under a heavy burden, pass out of the 
black shadows into the open space 
about the fire. Davies and Miller ran 
up to him, lifted the sergeant’s helpless 
body from his back, and lowered it 
gently to the ground. 

“He’s not dead!” the man panted—“at 
least I think not. The other horse—is 
done for!” 

“Why, my man,” said Lethbridge, 
kindly, “‘you’ve nearly killed yourself!” 
He passed his arm around the bush- 
man, who swayed on his feet, and 
leaned heavily against him for a mo- 
ment, then looked apologetically in his 
face and tried to speak—thickly and 
heavily like a drunken man. 

“Don’t worry yourself!” said Leth- 
bridge. “Now—lie down on this blank- 
et—let me get the saddle under your 
head—so!” Then he turned aside to 
the other men, who were busying them- 
selves with Waite. 

“How is he?” 

“Coming to, I think, sir.” 

“That’s right. Go on bathing his 
head and face, and pour a little brandy 
down his throat, if you can.” He filled 
a pannikin with water, and poured 


some spirit into it out of his own 
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pocket-flask, before handing the latter 
to Davies. 

“Try and drink this,” he said, com- 
ing back to the man he had left. He 
slipped his arm gently under the 
shoulders and raised the head, so that 
he could hold the draught to the 
parched lips. “Here, my poor fellow!” 

The man drank—with some mur- 
mured words of thanks, so faint and 
broken that they went to Lethbridge’s 
heart. He raised him in his arms and 
bent over him, so close that his burn- 
ing cheek almost touched the haggard 
face, and said, in a fierce, shamefaced 
whisper: 

“You... you’ve saved us all... 
and ... God bless you!” 


The sergeant came to in due course— 
was dosed with brandy and extract of 
beef, then fed on more solid victuals, 
and finally rolled up in a blanket, and 
left to sleep the sleep of the just. The 
other man, too, dropped off to sleep after 
a while, holding Lethbridge’s hand, and 
Lethbridge sat and watched him with 
a strange tumult surging through his 
brain. He dozed now and then anu 
dreamed strange dreams, and then 
roused himself with a start, and re- 
mained awake for what seemed weary 
hours and hours. Then, all of a sud- 
den, as he thought, he looked up, and 
saw, by the dying firelight, the ser- 
geant bending over the sleeping man 
beside him. 

“What are you doing?” he asked, in a 
sharp whisper. 

Waite raised himself noiselessly, and 
came closer to Lethbridge. 

“Captain,” he said, in a low voice 
trembling with excitement—‘We may 
get it yet!” 

“Get what?” 

“We've lost the other one—but—if 
this is the man I think, there’s two 
hundred pounds reward out for him. 
I’ve got the description here, but it 
isn’t light enough.” 
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He had laid his hand on his captain’s 
arm in his agitation, but Lethbridge 
shook it off, and recoiled from him in 
disgust. 

“Hang it, man! don’t you know he 
saved your life?” 

“Didn’t you guess who he was, sir? 
I did, the minute I set eyes on him.” 

Lethbridge seldom swore, but he did 
it then. 

“I don’t want to know who he is. 
He’s not the man we're after, and 
that’s enough for me. Why, there isn’t 
one of us would have the chance of 
getting back alive but for him. And as 
for you! Do you know it’s nearly cost 
him his own life? Do you think you’re 
worth that?” 

Waite shrank away in silence. He 
could not see Lethbridge’s face clearly, 
but the tone cowed him. In the heat 
of passion the young man had spoken 
louder than he meant. He felt a hand 
touch his—the man was sitting up and 
looking at him. 

“Do you know—?” 
whisper in the stillness. 

“Hush! Don’t tell me anything. I 
don’t want to know.” 

There was a low sob in the dark, and 
Lethbridge felt his hand lifted and 
pressed to the man’s lips. 

“Come, now!” he _ said, gently— 
“don’t!” Then after a pause, “Who- 
ever you may be, you’re a noble fellow. 
I'll never forget. Do you feel better 
now? Go to sleep again. That’s what 
I’m going to do.” 

And he did, after strolling over to 
inspect Waite, who had coiled himself 
up once more, and was snoring—per- 
haps dreaming of the £200 reward. 
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He kept his word, and marched with 
them all next day, leaving them within 
easy reach of a lumber-camp, whence 
they could get guides to the nearest 
township. He walked by Lethbridge’s 
stirrup, and they talked now and then 
—of things which concerned neither the 
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captain of police nor the escaped politi- 
eal prisoner as such—but both of them 
as human souls who found the world 
beautiful. And, late in the afternoon, 
the time came to part. They were 
ahead of the rest, in the winding bush 
trail—out of sight of all but one, and 
he was Mason, who never wondered at 
anything his captain said or did. 

The sunburnt man stood still and 
raised his hand. 

“You can find your way from here,” 
he said. “If you go as far as that dead 
tree you'll see a stream; and if you 
follow that stream down you'll find 
the camp.” He stopped—and then, 
without looking up at Lethbridge, he 
laid his hand a little timidly on the 
horse’s mane, and said, “Good-bye!” 

Lethbridge slipped the reins over his 
arm, and put his two hands on the 
man’s shoulders and looked into his 
face. 

“Good-bye. I can’t say what I want. 
. . » God bless you!” 

“Amen! and that same to you! 
never see you again.” 

“I don’t know that. 
shall meet—somewhere.” 

“Ah! God grant it! Where you'll not 
be police captain, nor I—” 

“Never mind. Good-bye—till then!” 

‘And so the forest swallowed him up 
without a trace, save a print or two of 
his bare feet on the leaf mould. And 
Lethbridge rode on like one in a dream. 
When, later on, Waite approached the 
subject, he fiercely bade him hold his 
tongue. 

The same advice, in substance, was 
given some months later, by a certain 
officer to whom the sergeant tentatively 
revealed the story in the hope of work- 
ing injury to a man he had never 
loved. That officer said he didn’t want 
to hear anything about it; but suppos- 
ing a man had acted as Waite repre- 
sented Lethbridge to have done—-why, 
it was the only way a gentleman could 
act under the circumstances. And if 
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he, Waite, knew what was good for 
him, he had better make up his mind did, for nothing more was ever heard 
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that he had dreamed the whole thing. of the matter. 
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LES LAVEUSES DE NUIT. 


(An old French author records a superstition which long pre- 
vailed among peasants, that at certain seasons Night-spirits 
could be seen and heard, washing in running water the 
shrouds, and chanting the death-songs, of those destined to 
die within the year.) 


The clouds are flitting, the sky is dim, 
Though brightened with splashes of light, 
The birds are ceasing its surface to skim, 
The hush is upon us of Night; 
Yet hark! oh, hark!—from mortal throat 
Come not the sounds that towards us float,— 
Beat and beat, and the white folds wring: 
The dirge of the Winding-Sheets we sing. 


The shrouds of the Elders first we lave, 
Who've bravely their long race run, 
Dip in the stream’s translucent wave, 
Lay them out one by one; 
Spread them abroad in the grass to lie, 
Waiting the call of the By-and-by. 
Beat and beat, and the white folds wring: 
The dirge of the Patriarchs we sing. 


The cerements take of the Way-worn next, 
With whom Life has sternly dealt, 
Whom sorrow has tried, and storms have vext, 
Who sunshine have scantly felt; 
Light be the ‘texture of fine web spun 
That cover the Toilers, their hard course done; 
Beat and beat, and the white folds wring: 


The 


dirge of the Labor-spent we sing. 


Gather the plaits in a gentle hand, 
Their masses with soft touch bathe, 
Ere the rounded limbs of the Infant Band 
In their draperies we swathe, 
While memories sore and lost hopes crowd 
The snowy depths of pure Childhocd’s shroud; 
Tenderly beat and silently wring: 
The dirge in a mother’s heart none may sing. 
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Which, it is to be supposed, Waite 
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The German Press and Foreign Politics. 


THE GERMAN PRESS AND FOREIGN POLITICS.* 


Prince Bismarck, whounderstood how 
to use the press to advance his own 
affairs more frequently and skilfully 
than any statesman of modern times, 
repeatedly expressed himself in a very 
disapproving manner concerning the 
political activity of what we will call 
its excitable portion. True, there is a 
wide distinction between his “We'll let 
them shriek without troubling ourselves 
about it,” and, “‘We must pay for the 
windows our press break.” While the 
former remark was made to a diplomat 
who was complaining of the violent at- 
tacks of the German press, which in- 
creased the difficulty of reaching a 
friendly understanding, the second ad- 
mits the fact that, though individuals 
may ignore the attitude of the press, 
the community must be always more 
or less affected by it, and, during the 
progress of negotiations between the 
governments of various Powers, this 
may easily exert a baneful influence, 
nay, even be capable of compromising 
the safety of a country. 

By this acknowledgment the im- 
portance of the press as an organ of 
public opinion is recognized, but, at 
the same time, the line is drawn, which 
should not be passed by a sagacious 
press in its discussion of foreign affairs. 
True, this does not settle the question 
whether it is the office of the press to 
record the opinion of the majority, that 
is, literally to act as its organ, or to 
suggest to the majority the opinions 
which it—the press—believes to be cor- 
rect, that is, to serve as an educator. 
The separation of these two functions 
is rendered especially difficult at the 
present time, because the individual 
press organs sometimes serve a party, 
sometimes personal interests, and it is 
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impossible for the great majority of 
readers to know whether the views 
presented are in behalf of such interests 
or have their source and foundation 
in what seems, to impartial editors, 
most beneficial to the majority. In 
estimating the influence of the press 
upon relations to foreign countries, it 
will, therefore, be advisable to pay 
more attention to the results of its atti- 
tude than to the reasons for it. To do 
the former thoroughly is the more neces- 
sary, because, in recent years, the Ger- 
man press appears to have lost the sense 
of responsibility, which is and must be 
associated with expressions of opinion, 
if they are to have any other purpose 
than that of humoring and inciting the 
passions of the moment. 

Before the outbreak of the Spanish- 
American war, the attitude of the Ger- 
man press toward England, though not 
unfriendly, was animated by the idea 
that Germany must not only expect no 
encouragement from England in her in- 
dustrial, commercial and colonial devel- 
opment, but must even be prepared to 
encounter in her a determined rival. 
The maritime superiority of Great Brit- 
ain was making itself felt disagreeably, 
both directly and indirectly, and could 
not fail to awaken in all who judged 
the situation correctly—and this was 
probably, in this case, the majority of 
Germans—the feeling that any light- 
ening of the pressure thus exerted could 
only prove advantageous to German in- 
terests. 

Nothing, therefore, could have been 
more natural than that the German 
press, at the outbreak of the war, 
should have been, if not friendly, at 
least neutral toward the United States, 
but precisely the reverse occurred. 
While in England, where the great ma- 
jority of the population thought and 
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felt precisely the same as in Germany, 
concerning the progress of the United 
States, the press, with admirable rec- 
ognition of the situation and enviable 
discipline, wheeled about, and accom- 
plished the result that public opinion 
in the United States beheld, in the for- 
merly hated rival, the friend whose 
attitude had preserved America from 
European complications and aided the 
successful completion of the war. The 
German press, on the other hand, in 
spite of the absolutely correct, neutral 
and friendly course of the German 
Government, managed to arouse, not 
only in Washington, but throughout 
the entire country, the belief that, dur- 
ing the war, Germany had been hostile 
to the United States, and was only 
prevented by England from actively 
interfering in favor of Spain. It re- 
quired the utmost exercise of concilia- 
tory and prudent measures on the part 
of the Foreign Office of the Empire, 
which received wholly unintentional 
assistance from the boundless vituper- 
ation of the English and American 
yellow press, to dispel this suspicion in 
some degree and make good the mis- 
chief wrought by the press. Yet it 
must be established as a result of the 
German press campaign during the 
American war with Spain that, instead 
of lessening by supporting England’s 
rival, the English oppression which 
burdened us, the press managed to 
make them friends, and thus loaded us 
with two opponents instead of one. 
The return for the attitude of the 
English press, during the Spanish war, 
is the attitude which the American 
press maintains during England’s con- 
flict with the South African republics. 
In this case, also, the American press, 
aside from the Irish and ultra demo- 
cratic organs which are without appre- 
ciable importance to the whole body, 
has taken the right path, while in Ger- 
many the press again, by its course, not 
only rendered the task of its own gov- 
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ernment more difficult, but caused a 
great and, in some instances, not wholly 
unjustifiable excitement in England. 
The result of this procedure, apart from 
a vehement press controversy, has been 
the attempt of prominent daily papers 
and magazines to effect an understand- 
ing, at the cost of Germany, between 
England and France. And, if we seek 
for the motive of the attitude of the 
German press in both wars, it can 
searcely be found except in an unsea- 
sonable sentimentality and the total 
misconception of the growth and mean- 
ing of imperialistic tendencies in Eng- 
land as well as in the United States. 

In the preceding paragraphs the gen- 
eral attitude of the German press in 
two critical situations has been sub- 
jected to examination, but the picture 
becomes still more gloomy when we 
consider the extreme agrarian and the 
anti-Semitic press. Not only in their 
polemics against the United States and 
England have they seemed to try “to 
out-Herod Herod,” but they have also 
done their best to embroil us in the in- 
ternal political department with Austro- 
Hungary, and, in our commercial re- 
lations with that country, Russia, Eng- 
land, Italy, the United States, and it 
may be boldly added, all the rest of the 
world. If there is method in this mad- 
ness, it can only be found in the hope 
that, by barricading the German fron- 
tiers by means of a customs war, even- 
tually an actual war with one or sev- 
eral of the maritime powers may cause 
an increase in the prices of agricultural 
products and a return of the laborers 
from manufactures to farming, thus 
fulfilling the agrarian dream of the fu- 
ture, to which must be sacrificed the 
trade, manufactures, prosperity and 
position of Germany among the Pow- 
ers of the world. Already voices are 
being raised in the United States and 
Italy, which not only show the results 
of such an attitude in questions of 
business and commerce, but also seek 
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to transfer their consequences to the 
political domain. If the correct atti- 
tude of the German Government, and 
the cordial relations existing between 
the German Emperor and the ruler of 
Austro-Hungary, have hitherto biunted 
the point of the agitation of the “all- 
deutschen” party organs in favor of the 
German opposition in Austria, this does 
not exclude the possibility that from 
other directions, for instance, not only 
from French, but also from internal 
Austrian sources, the alleged desires of 
Germany—in case of the opening of a 
question of succession in Austria—may 
be drawn into the circle of discussion 
and made the cause of suspicion. That 
this is possible, in spite of the absence 
of any real foundation for it, Germany 
owes to the foolish course of some of 
her press organs, which, though they 
are in the habit of assailing their own 
government just as vehemently as 
they attack foreign countries, are repre- 
sented by English and French publica- 
tions as official or semi-official govern- 
ment organs. 

The seventh great Power, for as such 
we must probably estimate the press 
since Italy has taken the sixth place, 
has this one thing in common with the 
ruler of a constitutional government, 
that both, in theory, can do no wrong. 
But in one respect it is more fortunate 
than such a ruler by the grace of God; 
its ministers and councillors, the edi- 
tors and publishers, are not responsible 
before the judgment seat of history, 
though they may often fall into the 
hands of other and lower courts of jus- 
tice. Charles X, Louis Philippe, Napo- 
leon III, to say nothing of others, were 
obliged to atone, by dethronement and 
exile, for the stupidity of the press of 
their times and countries, while the 
journalists who worked diligently at 
the causes of the various down- 
falls, died quietly in their beds, 
and works of history make no 
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mention of their articles and their 
names. We, too, shall soon forget the 
names and articles of the men who 
were and are now in the act of caus- 
ing us serious international difficulties, 
and in a short time the grass will have 
grown over their printers’ ink; but who 
knows whether the son of many a 
mother will not have to suffer for the 
mischief they have wrought, and 
which, perhaps, might have been pre- 
vented if the more sensible portion of 
the press had exerted its influence more 
energetically and permanently? True, 
this requires that it shall clearly under- 
stand the consequences of the policy it 
advocates, and take the trouble to re- 
flect upon the thoughts which daily 
events inspire, instead of merely let- 
ting them effervesce. That the latter 
occurs far too often, the events of the 
last year or two have furnished striking 
proof. 

The press, too, has a right to demand 
something, and that is, that competent 
authority shall give it the necessary 
suggestions for what appears to be 
requisite in the interests of the 
foreign relations of the empire, and this 
is not restricted to political questions. 
That this is done to a certain extent is 
probably undeniable, but we need only 
turn the pages of one of the larger po- 
litical papers for the last year, to con- 
vince ourselves how contradictory is 
the information received at different 
times from one or another official 
source. Baron Louis, the French Min- 
ister of Finance, used to say: “Give 
good politics and I will give you good 
finances,” and an impertinent journal- 
ist—there are such fellows—might par- 
ody the phrase by the statement that a 
plainly understood system of politics 
was the first condition of a good politi- 
cal press. But even this beautiful 
world of ours is said to have arisen 
from chaos. 

M. von Brandt. 
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THE ELDERS OF ARCADY. 


Ever since I can remember anything 
old people—very old people—their ways 
and their talk, have exercised a strong 
fascination over me. Of late years I 
find that children—if they are good— 
have begun to master my heart as they 
never did in my younger time. But 
this is partly because children are so 
much better and sweeter than they used 
to be, and partly because there are so 
many fewer old people nowadays than 
when I was in my prime. For when 
men and-women are only ten or twenty 
years older than you are they are not 
nearly as interesting as they must 
needs be when they are twice or thrice 
or four times your own age. 

I used te be a good deal laughed at 
and teased in my childhood and my 
boyhood for this taste for old people, 
and a wicked young uncle, who never 
lived to grow old himself, prophesied 
that I should end by marrying my 
great-grandmother. “You know, boy,” 
he used to say, “there’s nothing against 
it; for a great-grandmother is not 
among the prohibited degrees!” That 
uncle was a bad man, and when I 
gravely replied that it did not follow 
because you were very fond of a dear 
old lady that therefore you should 
marry her, that bad uncle only laughed 
the more at me, and made other people 
laugh, too. 

Never spend your cheap derision upon 
a child, my masters! You never can 
tell how much bitter pain you give by 
ridiculing a little boy or a little girl. 

As I grew older myself I provoked 
my friends—especially those of them 
who were in the spooning stage—by 
frequently insisting that, as a rule, a 
woman of forty was a great deal more 
beautiful and wiser, and generally a 
great deal more worth marrying, than 
any chit of a girl; and I held to that 


opinion firmly and obstinately until, 
until—until in fact I gave it up—under 
compulsion. 

The most remarkable instance I ever 
knew of what I may call cumulative 
longevity was that of a friend of mine 
in Norwich, who died, I think, at sev- 
enty-five, and who used to tell me that 
his grandfather, when a child, had 
been held up to look at Charles the Sec- 
ond at the King’s restoration in 1660. 
My friend was a highly respected and 
influential solicitor in Norwich, Free- 
stone by name, and at his death in, I 
think, 1865 or thereabouts, he left an 
estate in Norfolk to his nephew, Mr. 
Justice Lindley, now Master of the 
Rolls. 

John Freestone, the grandfather, 
lived as a bachelor till his seventy-sec- 
ond year, and then he married and had 
a son, John the Second. This gentle- 
man did as his father did; he lived a 
jovial life till he was seventy-two, and 
then he married and had a son, John 
the Third, my friend, who, living till 
seventy-five, died 218 years after his 
grandfather was born, and some 205 
after that grandfather was held up to 
stare at Charles the Second: That is, 
the grandfather must then have been 
a boy of eleven or twelve! 

It would be hard to beat that record. 

And yet, when one comes to think 
about it, John the Third could never 
have known much about his father. 
None of the race, I believe, lived to 
eighty, and one generation had no rem- 
iniscences of the previous generation 
to hand down to the succeeding one. It 
has been very different with me. The 
first man that called on me here twenty 
years ago was an old gentleman of 
ninety-two, who had lived within three 
miles of this door all his life, and was 
born in the parish. There never was 
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a more gifted master of delightful gos- 
sip, as distinguished from scandal, than 
Mr. Barry Girling. No, never! He 
distinctly remembered the poet Cow- 
per’s burial at Dereham, on the 2nd of 
May, 1800, and had a story to tell of 
every house in the town of Dereham, 
and of every family, high or low, within 
ten miles of his own birth-place. More- 
over, he was a born antiquary and col- 
lector, and he began to write a minute 
history of the Scarning School as far 
back as 1819, and continued to make 
additions to it from time to time till 
his death in 1881. Scarning School has 
a history. For well-nigh 200 years it 
was a flourishing and famous County 
Grammar School, at which the sons of 
the Norfolk gentry received their edu- 
eation, and that a very good education, 
too, under a succession of Masters of 
some eminence in their day. Mr. Gir- 
ling fished up a register of the scholars 
admitted betwen the years 1733 and 
1750, and a very curious register it is. 
In those seventeen years no fewer than 
six boys were admitted to the school 
who afterwards became High Sheriffs 
of Norfolk, and on the 11th of April, 
1743, Edward Thurlow, afterwards 
Lord High Chancellor of England, was 
entered at the school, he being then 
eleven years of age. 

Lord Thurlow’s biographers agree in 
saying that he was a violent and un- 
governable boy, and that he had a life- 
long hatred of Brett, his Scarning 
schoolmaster; for Brett was, by all ac- 
counts, a very fierce and cruel peda- 
gogue. Among Thurlow’s schoolfel- 
lows, though two years his junior, was 
Thomas Elwin, of Booton Hall—grand- 
father of the Rev. Whitwell Elwin, 
for seven years editor of the Quarterly 
Review, who died a few months ago at 
the ripe age of eighty-seven. Mr. El- 
win told me that his grandfather was 
present one day when Brett threw a 
ruler at a small boy named Buck, with 
such force that it knocked him down 
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senseless. There was a great alarm, 
and Brett called for water and rushed 
out to fetch some himself. Another 
boy named North came in first, bring- 
ing a cup of water, and Thurlow 
bawled out to North, “Let him alone! 
let him alone! you young fool. Let 
him die, and then old Brett will be 
hanged. Let him die!” This Charles 
North was the eldest grandson of 
Roger North of Rougham; he was born 
in 1735, and was alive in 1760; but 
what became of him I cannot tell, but 
tradition says that he twice deliberately 
set fire to Scarning School. But Mr. 
Elwin’s story, which he heard from his 
grandfather, exactly corroborates the 
other story of Thurlow’s life-long ha- 
tred of his first schoolmaster. 

A few weeks after I became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Girling, I was hon- 
ored by a call from the Rev. Bartle 
Edwards, who died nine days short of 
100 in 1889. Elsewhere I have called 
him Nestor. He held the living of 
Ashill for seventy-seven years, and he 
told me once that not a man, woman or 
child had been buried in the parish 
during the whole of his incumbency by 
any one but himself. “I have buried 
three generations of them,” he said. He 
actually continued to write fresh ser- 
mons till within a year of his death, 
and I believe he preached in a black 
gown till the end. I had the honor of 
wearing that gown at his funeral; it 
must have been quite fifty years old, 
and I shall never cease regretting that 
I did not steal that gown and run away 
with it, as I might have done so easily. 
Nestor was, in his whole cast of mind, 
as different a man as could well be 
imagined from Mr. Barry Girling. 
I never knew any one who was 
less of a gossip or who lived less 
in the past. He was not only a 
faithful parish priest first and fore- 
most; it might almost be said of him 
that he was a parish priest first and last. 
I went to see him once by appointment, 
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to get, if it were possible, some in- 
formation from him as to the way in 
which his tithes were collected in the 
days when they were paid in kind. 
He had nothing, absolutely nothing, to 
tell me. “I have been trying to re- 
member something for you,” he said, 
“but it’s so long ago that I can’t recol- 
lect.” He never thought of anything 
so far back. His memory began at a 
point where the reminiscences of men 
of fifty begin. All before that was a 
blank; but of the last fift~ years of 
his life he could talk as simply and as 
accurately as I could, so much and no 
more. ‘There seemed to have been 
only two -incidents in his boyhood that 
he habitually recurred to. The first was 
when he was about fourteen years old. 
He had somehow played truant, and he 
found himself at Epsom on the Derby 
day [?]. There was a great crowd and 
the lad was very nearly ridden over by 
the Prince Regent. “I got somehow 
between the horse’s front legs, and I 
looked up and saw his Royal Highness 
towering over me.” This must have 
been in 1804, for Mr. Edwards was 
born in 1789. 

The other incident which had made 
an indelible impression upon him was 
when he was a pupil with Forby, the 
author of the valuable “Vocabulary of 
Bast Anglia,” at Fincham, of which 
place Forby became rector in 1801. 
Here, again, he had nothing to tell me 
of Forby, except that “he was a rare 
flogger and gave Pillans a cruel flog- 
ging the very day he was going to 
leave him.” Who “Pillans” was I did 
not ask and I do not know. “Do you 
remember William Girling, sir, who 
was at Forby’s with you?” “Was he? 
No, I don’t remember that—it’s so long 
ago. Of course I knew Mr. Girling 
very well when he lived at Scarning.” 
That is after Mr. Edwards had become 
rector of Ashill. Everything before 
that had passed from his memory. 

As I have said, Mr. Edwards died 
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nine days before completing his 100th 
year. But I number among my friends 
who are still alive an old worthy who 
is some months over 100. I first be- 
came acquainted with him about three 
years ago, when he used 4o be up to a 
five miles walk without fatigue; he 
was then in possession of all his facul- 
ties, except that he was a little deaf, 
and he more than once asured me that 
if he survived until 1900 he should be 
able to boast that he had lived in three 
centuries. Recently, however, they had 
found that he was baptized on the 12th 
of February, 1800, and he now calls 
that his birthday, though the probabil- 
ity is that he was right at first when 
he assumed or asserted that he was 
born in 1799. Mr. Lewis Barton, for 
that is the old man’s name, was a shoe- 
maker at Dereham for sixty or seventy 
years, and saved a modest competency 
by his own industry and thrift. In 
early life he used to travel on his own 
account for orders, and he had journey- 
men working for him in the villages 
round. When the railroad came he saw 
that this peripatetic looking about for 
customers would not pay, and he stayed 
at home and his old customers came 
to him instead of his going to them, 
and he was the gainer. All through 
life he has been a most pronounced and 
loyal Churchman, and, when both eye- 
sight and hearing failed him, he wor- 
ried himself a good deal because, as 
he said to me, “I find it hard, sir, that 
I can’t make my early Communion now, 
as I used to do!” The worthy Vicar 
of Dereham met that difficulty easily, 
and on his birthday (or it may be only 
his baptismal day) he administered the 
Blessed Sacrament to the old gentle- 
man and a small congregation of his 
friends in the room where now almost 
all his time is passed. Old Barton is 
wonderfully vigorous in mind even 
now; he used to be a great reader, and 
as long as he could he read the Psalms 
daily. The loss of his sight, which 
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came on quite suddenly, was a terrible 
blow to him. It was pitiful to see him 
wave his hand to the bookshelves be- 
hind his chair, saying, “Ah, I shall 
never read them any more. They’re 
all dumb or asleep to me now, sir. But 
yet, you see, they’re not all dead and 
forgotten. There’s old Shakespeare 
still comes back upon me. _ I used to 
read old Shakespeare almost every 
week seventy or eighty years ago. 
Don’t you think he was a wonder, sir?” 
One day, not so very long ago, he be- 
gan abruptly to recite the famous so- 
liloquy of Hamlet: 


To be, or not to be: that is the ques- 


tion; 


He got as far as 


‘ " . There’s the respect 
That makes calamity of so long life. 


Then he paused with a curious fixed 
set in the blind eyes, turned my way. 
“Ah! sir, I do pray God to de- 
liver me from that—that tempta- 
tion of getting tired of this life 
now....”’ What more he added I 
may not and I will not repeat. I am 
persuaded that if I had known old Bar- 
ton a year or two before his deafness 
had become a bar to any continuous 
conversation, I should have gathered 
a volume of curious and interesting 
reminiscences, which now have passed 
away and can never be _ recovered. 
Thus it is that we miss our chances, 
and once missed, they never return. 

I cannot, however, reproach myself 
for neglecting any opportunities of 
picking up those fragmentary records 
of the past which the elders of Arcady 
have handed down to me from their 
sometimes well-stored memories. The 
older I grow the more do I believe in 
traditions. Old people never invent, 
they do not much exaggerate, and the 
more ignorant they are, the more accu- 
rately do they tell their old stories. 
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This is my experience of life among the 
elders of Arcady. 

To the honor of the guardians of this 
Poor Law Union be it written that 
they have more than once been cen- 
sured by the officials in high places 
for not too rigidly forcing the aged poor 
among us into “the house.” The result 
is that in this parish there have been 
for some time past an extraordinary 
number of aged folk who have been 
allowed to live on undisturbed in 
their birthplace for eighty or ninety 
years, some of them subsisting for ten 
or fifteen years on the niggardly pit- 
tance allowed them as “out-door relief.” 
Of course, when a lonely old man has 
no one to look after him and begins to 
mumble querulously and to get into 
dirty habits, such a one is best sent to 
the workhouse, where he gets fairly 
well attended to, and he usually ends 
by growing silly. He is friendless and 
has nothing to live for, and forgets all 
that is worth remembering. It is, how- 
ever, very different with the old people 
who have never been uprooted from 
the old belongings. On a single page 
of our parish register, which covers a 
period of less than thirteen months, i.e., 
from the 25th of March, 1877, to the 
20th of April, 1878, I find that five 
persons were buried whose united ages 
amounted to 425 years. The youngest 
of them died at eighty-two, the eldest 
at ninety-two. Now, I have never but 
twice in my Arcadian experience 
known of an aged man or woman who 
“lost their memory,” as the phrase is. 
They can always tell you something 
about the long past. They can do 
more than that; they love nothing bet- 
ter than to talk of what their fathers 
and grandfathers did and said. This 
is to me the most precious kind of folk- 
lore. But how few people have ever 
considered how far back the “living 
memory” of a man can carry us. Let 
me illustrate this by an example. 
Joseph Barker died in April, 1883, in 
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his ninetieth year. He oftery used to 
speak of his father and grandfather. 
They were neither of them apparently 
estimable characters, and I believe that 
the grandfather was about fifty when 
the grandson was born, and he lived 
to a good old age. That means that Joe 
Barker’s reminiscences, including such 
stories as he heard from his grand- 
father, covered a period of, at least, 140 
years; in other words, they went back 
to, say, 1743. But it seems that the 
grandfather was as fond of talking 
about his young scrapes and prowess 
as the grandson was, and “he’d used 
to say as he learnt all his devilment 
from an old chap as my father used to 
talk about too, sometimes—old Billy 
Barlow, as broke a chap’s nose with 
his fist, fair fighting, too. They said 
that chap was a highwayman and was 
a-looking out for a po-shay as was 
a-coming on the road. But he didn’t 
stop no po-shays that night, you may 
depend on it!” I listened patiently 
till a pause came, then I interposed. 
“But who was Billy Barlow?” “Oh, he 
was dead afore I was much more nor 
born. My toes though!—grandfatler 
used to say as he was a owdacious one. 
Why, when he was a boy he locked 
Parson Tapps into Scarning Church 
when he came to be constitootioned!” 
It took me some time to interpret that 
obscure word, until a happy thought 
flashed upon me that he meant insti- 
tuted, and I inferred that even in those 
remote ages beneficed clergy were in- 
with the old forms just as 
they are now. “But, Joe,” I asked, 
“who was Parson Tapps? No man 
named Tapps was ever rector of Scarn- 
ing. I know all their names for three 
hundred years.” Hereupon came a long 
discussion, and old Joe grew more and 
more positive. At last it came to this: 
There was a certain Richard Tapps, 
who was constitootioned rector of Scarn- 
ing in 1741, as I afterwards discovered, 
and he held the living with the perpet- 
405 
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ual curacy of St. Saviour’s, Norwich, 
till 178. After being constitootioned 
henever putin anappearance hereagain 
for the rest of his life. “He was 
that scared by Billy Barlow he wouldn't 
come here no more, not even to be 
buried.”” And this is how it came to 
pass: Billy Barlow, apparently, was 
then a big, hulking, “owdacious” lad. 
“And when Parson Tapps came over 
the bridge, and the tother gentle folks 
as was with him, the sexton he un- 
locked the Church door and they all 
went in, and they left the key in the 
door. And there was old Billy a-look- 
ing on, and when they was all inside 
Billy shut the door and locked it, and 
pulled out the key and he hulled it into 
the moat, and there it is now, I sup- 
pose; and Billy he made hisself scarce, 
and he never split on hisself, you may 
assure yourself!” 

Now, I have no doubt whatever that 
this did actually happen in the year 
1741, when Richard Tapps was insti- 
tuted, as appears by the Episcopal Rec- 
ords, and though he died in 1789, during 
all these forty-eight years his name 
never once appears in our parish books, 
though these have been kept with 
rather unusual care and precision for 
the last 200 years. 

“But how about the bridge and the 
moat?” 

“Well! that’s what my old grand- 
father used to say. When he used to 
tell that tale he’d always talk about the 
bridge and the moat, and I don't know 
what he meant!” No! Joe Barker did 
not know about those things, for bridge 
and moat probably had disappeared 
long before he was born. But I am 
in the habit of pointing out to my 
friends where the old rectory stood 
less than a hundred years ago, and 
which Mr. Barry Girling distinctly re- 
membered. It was an old moated 
house, and you may easily trace the 
moat, which must have been filled 
up about the middle of the last century, 
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when an important alteration was made 
in the highroad, which then, apparently, 
was carried between the church and 
the parsonage, the new road actually 
passing over the bed of the moat on the 
north side of the house, which I doubt 
not in those days was crossed by a 
bridge communicating with the church- 
yard. I have set down all these things 
because they afford an illustration of 
an incident, in itself trifling and unim- 
portant, and occurring nearly 160 
years ago, coming to my knowledge 
from the lips of a man who had never 
read a book in his life, and whose 
father and grandfather “did not know a 
great A from a bull’s foot,” as the wise 
and learned say. 

Let me give another illustration of 
the value of these local traditions. 

The parish of Little Fransham pos- 
sesses a church which is still beautiful 
in its sore decay. The oak roof,which 
dates from the fifteenth century, still 
remains, though the angels with ex- 
panded wings, which once added to the 
splendor of the place, the rood screen 
which, some fifty years ago, divided 
the chancel from the nave, the backs 
of the oak seats (themselves still in 
situ), and a great deal else that con- 
tributed to make the interior of the 
sacred building “exceeding magnifi- 
cal,” have been swept away in the 
memory of man. The angels in the 
roof went first, about fifty years ago; 
they were sawn off because the Vandal 
who happened to be at that time rector 
of the parish thought they were danger- 
ous. Then the backs of the seats were 
sawn off, because the aforesaid Vandal 
declared that they encouraged the people 
to go to sleep when he was preaching— 
as though any human being could pos- 
sibly have kept awake while that Phil- 
istine was droning out his platitudes. 
Then the rood screen went the way of 
so many rood screens—and that Van- 
dal was happy. He had made a clean 
sweep of everything that could remind 
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his people of ages which, in his opinion, 
knew nothing and were best forgotten. 
Eight or nine years ago I went to 
Fransham to have a talk with Harry 
Pestell and his wife—two dear old 
people that had lived all their lives in 
the parish and were fond of talking 
about all that concerned the place. Old 
Harry Pestell must have been some 
inches higher than six feet in his youth, 
and even when I saw him he was a 
grand specimen of an old man. He 
talked freely, not to say volubly. Of 
course he had known the Vandal. 
“Why! he right down scrome when he 
heard tell that that bit off the angel had 
dropt off. ‘Have’m daywn!’ he says. 
‘Have’m daywn!’ Lor’, as Mas’r Alpe 
used to say, ‘he needn’t a-been afraid 
as any good angels were a-goin to 
fetch him afore his time; he warn’t 
such good company for the likes of 
they!’ Anyhow, he had ’em daywn, and 
then he sawed off the backs o’ the 
seats. He’d used todo what he liked, he 
did. Them seats had been there, ’m 
told, hundreds and hundreds o’ years 
before him, and we boys we used to sit 
in ’em, and many’s the time as I’s sot 
in they seats and watched the images.” 

“You mean the angels, I suppose?’ 

“No! I don’t mean the angels. S’pose 
I dunno a angel from a image?” 

“But where were the images? 
were they?” 

[N.B. When you are questioning an 
old man, or, for that matter, when 
you're cross-examining any man, never 
ask two questions at once.] 

“Well, you’re a larned gent, you are, 
and maybe you can tell me what they 
was, for I never heerd no one say what 
they was. But d’ye think I don’t gnaw 
a angel from a image? There was four 
on ’em, and we boys used to look at 
‘em all sermon time. Angels!—they 
warn’t no angels!” 

“Well, but, my good friend, what is 
the difference between an angel and an 
image?” 


What 





By which very foolish question you 
will observe I showed my weakness, 
and, thereby, I very nearly lost the ex- 
tremely valuable piece of information 
which came out of this interview. 
Happily, however, old Pestell was quite 
equal to the occasion. 

“What's the difference? Why, a 
angel’s got wings and a image has got 
his close on. And a angel ain’t painted 
all manner o’ colors, and they images 
they was dressed in red and green, and 
two on ’em was men, and two on ’em 
was women. D’ye s’pose I dunno what 
a image is?” 

Old Pestell was getting quite angry 
at my incredulity. So I dropt the sub- 
ject for a few minutes to give him time 
to recover his equanimity. 

“Where were those images you spoke 
of just now?” 

“Where! Why, atop of the screen, 0’ 
courst. There was a kind of balcony 
in front of °em and they stood behind it; 
and we boys we'd used to watch ’em, 
cause lots on ’em used to say they’d 
seen ’em move, and I’ve watched ’em 
scores o’ times to see if I could see 
’em move. But they never did as I 
saw for all my watching of ’em!” 

“Were they on the top of the screen 
when the Vandal. took it down?’ 

“Lor’ no. That was long afore his 
time. That was Parson Swatman as 
sawed them off. I was a grown man 
by that time, and I heerd tell as one of 
the boys took his oath as he’d seen one 
of the images move a goodish way and 
nodded his head, and he stood to it that 
hard that Parson Swatman said he’d 
seen double; and then some on ’em 
laughed a goodish deal, and then Par- 
son Swatman said he’d have no more 
images, and he sawed ’em off.” 

Now, the inference from all this is 
plain enough. When the roods were 
removed by authority from the chancel 
screens in the sixteenth century, the 
spoilers almost invariably tore down, 
not only the central crucifix, but the 
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“images” which were fixed in sockets 
on the rood beam. There were for the 
most part four such “images,” two of 
them being always those of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary and St. John. As an in- 
stance, I may mention that on the rood 
beam of Scarning Church there are five 
such sockets distinctly traceable. The 
socket for the rood or crucifix being 
considerably larger than those for the 
images. At Fransham I conjecture, 
with some hesitation, that the rood was 
not fixed into the beam, but suspended 
from the roof, and so the images were 
left undisturbed. Anyhow, I can have 
no doubt that we have here an instance 
of the aforesaid images having re- 
mained in situ in a small village church 
till the second decade of this century, 
and were actually remembered by a 
man still living ten years ago. Old 
Pestell died at Fransham in January, 
1891, in his ninety-third year. 

It is, however, when we avail our- 
selves of the opportunities which a long 
chat in the lowly cottages of the aged 
poor affords us that we get some of the 
most instructive reminiscences of the 
daily life and social habits, and ways 
of thinking and religious sentiments, of 
our rustics in days when there were 
no railroads, and no newspapers and no 
large farms, and when the roads were, 
for thousands of miles in England, al- 
most incredibly bad. It was only in 
1827 that McAdam was appointed Gen- 
eral Surveyor of Roads, and received a 
grant of 10,0001. from Parliament as a 
recognition of his great services in 
bringing about the improvement of the 
highways in various parts of England. 
Even as late as 1830 (and I believe 
after that) the parish roads within four 
or five miles of Norwich were so nearly 
impassable that Mr. Micklethwaite, 
owner of Taverham Hall—a consider- 
able squire and High Sheriff of Norfolk 
in 1810—used habitually to drive into 
Norwich with four horses, as his son 
informed me some twenty years ago, 
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adding, as if it were within his own 
recollection: “He couldn’t help himself; 
the roads were all rucks.” The “old 
Lady Suffield,” as she is still called by 
those who remember her ladyship, even 
down to the time of her death in 1850, 
never drove out from Blickling Park 
with less than four horses. “It was 
not from any love of display. She had 
never done anything else all her life, 
and she would go and stop the carriage 
at some of the cottages, and talk to the 
old people.” That was the report I re- 
ceived from the lips of one who knows, 
and to whom all my homage is due “on 
this side idolatry.” 

When Carlyle made so great a point 
of the incident at Thurtell’s trial, where 
a witness explained what he meant by 
a gentleman by saying that he kept a gig, 
Carlyle must have been ignorant of the 
fact that in 1824 only the leisure classes 
kept gigs. Once off the “king’s high- 
way” and you were among the “rucks.” 
“Farmers never drove to market in 
they days,” said one of our elders to 
me. “They rode o’ horseback and 
they’d used to race halfway home— 
more particular when they was tight.” 

It is extremely difficult to realize 
what the country was like before the 
open fields and “waste lands” were 
inclosed. In this part of Norfolk the 
old byeways, as a rule, followed the 
course of the little runnels or brooks 
which served as the boundaries of the 
old manors. Wherever you see a par- 
ish road which is quite straight for 
half a mile, there you may be sure it is 
a new road laid down when some en- 
closure was carried out. I think the 
last inclosure in this parish was made 
in 1803. One of my old gossips, who 
died at about eighty, and whom I con- 
stantly visited nearly twenty years ago, 
more than once boasted that his father 
had turned the first furrow when the 
common at Daffy Green was enclosed. 
Why he should have been proud of this 
achievement I know not, but he was. 
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Of course the road that was carried 
through the old heath is as straight as 
a ruler. On the heath there was a 
tumble-down house, which has only 
fallen into ruins of late years—it has 
not been pulled down—and here poach- 
ers, and thieves, and gipsies, and other 
rogues used to drop in all night long— 
“lying about anywhere.” I infer they 
used to have as much beer as they 
could pay for, and that sometimes the 
coin was “an old hare,” and sometimes 
a share of other plunder. “But no one 
know’d nothing about licensing in those 
days.” The area of heath and scrub 
and waste land in some parishes 
amounted to almost as much as was 
under cultivation. Running along the 
north bank of a watercourse, which 
separates the parish of Scarning from 
Wendling, lies a tract of land on which 
the Abbey of Wendling stood for some 
four centuries. The Wendling canons 
made the most of it; they skilfully 
manipulated the stream and utilized it 
for turning a mill, at which all the 
tenants of their Wendling manor were 
bound to bring their corn to be ground. 
Skirting the millstream there was a 
long tract of rough, waste land over- 
grown with gorse and scrub; at the be- 
ginning of this century it was reckoned 
as no man’s land, and had become 
worthless for purposes of tillage. But 
one of the elders of our parish, being a 
far-sighted and resourceful young fel- 
low, Managed to set himself up with a 
donkey and cart some eighty years ago, 
and began to cut down the scrub and 
make merchandise of it. He sold the 
stuff for kindling fuel and for oven 
wood, and he succeeded so well and 
was left so unmolested that he saved 
quite a pretty little sum of money, 
which became the nucleus of the con- 
siderable fortune that he left behind 
him twenty years ago. The mill con- 
tinued to be used till 1878 [?], when a 
flood wrought much damage to the an- 
cient waterways and to the mill itself, 
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and the landlords (Christ Church) de- 
clined to carry out the repairs. “I re- 
member when I was a boy,” said one 
of my informants, “there used to be 
an old paved road of great round stones 
to the mill from the turnpike. But 
they took ’em all up and sold ’em for 
the turnpike road.” I infer that this 
“reform” was carried out when the 
macadamizing of the main road began, 
and the boulders were utilized for this 
purpose while, at the same time, em- 
ployment was found for men out of 
work by setting them “to break stones 
on the high road.” 
+ s . * - * . 

I think that I have elsewhere drawn 
attention to the fact that this parish 
contains nearly 3,500 acres of very good 
land. It has never had a great squire’s 
house in it. That is, it has always been 
an “open parish,” with a number of 
small estates, the owners of which, in 
many cases, were non-resident. 

Until the beginning of this century 
no justice of the peace had ever lived 
in the place, and the outlying hamlets 
must have been very “shy neighbor- 
hoods,” inhabited by a more or less 
lawless set, who lived in a strangely 
free and unmolested way. There was 
a cage just outside Scarning, but lying 
in the parish of Dereham, and the 
stocks and pillory, or whipping-post, 
stood outside our churchyard. One of 
my Elders remembered a dissolute old 
roisterer named Marshall being put in 
the stocks (he does not remember by 
what authority), and kept there for 
three or four hours. “He was a won- 
der for roaring and hollering was that 
there Marshall. They put him in the 
cage at Dereham one night, and 
he roared like a bull and called for 
beer and said he was going to die of 
cold. So of his mates they 
brought him a quart of beer. But they 
couldn’t get it through the bars of the 
cage; so they brought him a long old 
tobacco pipe, and he sucked up his 
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beer through that. ‘You give all that’s 
left to the constable, mates, and tell 
him he’s welcome to it, with my love,’ 
says he. But there warn’t a drop left 
for the constable nor no one else!” 

It goes without saying that reminis- 
cences like these indicate a certain low- 
ness of morale as generally prevalent 
among the rustics, and yet I am in- 
clined to think that, so far from our 
people being any worse than their 
neighbors, they bore rather a _ better 
character than the average Norfolk 
laborer three generations ago. 

The influence of the school in the 
parish may have had something to do 
with this, and the fact that there has 
been always a_ resident clergyman, 
whose presence must have been for the 
advantage of his parishioners in more 
ways than one. It is true that there 
are no traditions which point to any one 
of these gentlemen having been a man 
of conspicuous earnestness, or energy, 
or pulpit gifts. On the other hand, 
there are no bad stories or anything to 
the discredit of any one of them cur- 
rent among the people. They are al- 
ways spoken of with a certain measure 
of respect and esteem. One of them, 
who has long since passed away and 
left no representatives, is remembered 
chiefly for a song that he used to sing 
at the tithe dinner every year, when 
such gatherings appear to have been 
characterized by a dangerous amount 
of boisterous joviality likely to end in 
unseemly talk and conduct. Mr. Au- 
frere was appointed Rector of the par- 
ish at the beginning of this century; he 
invariably took the chair at the tithe 
dinner, which seems to have been held 
in, or near, the Black Horse. The two 
Rectors (for there are two, one being 
the Lay Rector, who was never present 
at these festivities) shared the expense 
of the entertainment, and the 
tithepayers had eaten and drunk 
enough to be quite good for them—that 
is, when they had come to the end of 


when 
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their liberal allowance—some one was 
deputed to call upon the Rector for a 
song. The song was invariably the 
same, and was called “The Tithe Pig.” 
It seems to have been a long song, but 
I have never been able to find out what 
the story was. When it was ended, 
with vociferous applause every man 
rose to his feet, and the Rector, tossing 
a guinea upon the table, retired from 
the assembly of roisterers, leaving them 
to spend the guinea as they pleased 
under another chairman. “He wasn’t 
half a bad little gentleman wasn’t Mr. 
Aufrere, and he and the lady would do 
a kindness to any one—that they would. 
Preach? I don’t recollect as any one 
made much o’ the preaching in those 
days. We mostly did w’rout it.” 


Did the people attend the church? 
The impression left upon me by all 
that I can pick up from tradition is 
that, at least as far down as the first 
forty years of the century, everybody 


attended the parish church on Sunday 
mornings. Afternoon services appear 
to have been rare and evening services 
were unheard of. Working in their 
little gardens on Sunday afternoons 
appears to have been the universal 
practice; partly because the laborers’ 
hours were much longer then than now, 
and partly because on Sunday after- 
noons the men had nothing else to do 
but dig in their little allotments. 
Scarning had a Sunday school many 
before those valuable institutions 
generally adopted in England. 
Here it seems to have grown out of 
what we should now call an infant 
school, which was started by the Rec- 
tor’s wife and Mrs. Girling about 1810. 
“My grandmother used to keep a 
school for the little ums as was too 
young to go to the free school. And 
grandmother used to teach ‘em right 
She was a wonderful good 
scholar. Mrs. Aufrere used to pay for 
them, and Mrs. Girling she used to 
give ‘em straw bonnets with a bit of 


years 
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well! 
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ribbon round ’em and little shawls to 
keep ’em warm and make ’em all look 
alike, and very pretty they looked, too, 
when they came to church—for they all 
had to go to church, you know!” But 
even then it is significant that there 
were, at least, two opposition dame 
schools going on at the same time 
within a mile or so of the first. One 
of these was started about eighty years 
ago by a Mrs. Skayce, just outside the 
bounds of our parish. She, too, “was 
a wonderful great scholar,” and she 
taught her small pupils not only their 
letters, but reading and writing and 
other polite arts. Mrs. Skayce was, 
I gather, a very rigid and terrible old 
lady. She charged twopence a week 
for every child. She was a very strict 
and uncompromising dissenter, and she 
made it a condition that every one of 
the little mites, from three to six years 
old, should accompany her to the Dis- 
senting chapel at Dereham every Sun- 
day morning, walking two and two, 
hand in hand. Think of that proces- 
sion of little toddlers marching solemnly 
along those two miles of dirty road, 
with Mrs. Skayce and a neighbor or two 
like-minded with herself bringing up 
the rear, and marching home another 
two miles when the ceremony ended 
with “a little prayer”! 

“How many of them were there?” 

“Mostly about thirty of us. You re- 
member, don’t you, John?’ 

“O’ course I do! We stretched a 
goodish way across Dereham market- 
place. Some on us used to carry the 
little ones for a bit when they was 
tired. But when we got near to Dere- 
ham old mother Skayce used to say, 
‘Git on, children!—git on! Two and 
two—two and two!’ and sometimes the 
gentlefolks would stop and take notice 
of us, but old mother Skayce wouldn’t 
put up with it. She fared as if she 
was a-defying the gentlefolks with her 
stern ‘two and two, children—two and 
two!’” 
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The youngest of the interlocutors in 
this little dialogue is just eighty. 

Our ancient hostel, the Black Horse, 
which is now as well conducted a 
roadside inn as well could be, has had 
a good character, I think, for some 
fifty or sixty years. But in the first 
twenty years of the century it was fa- 
mous for the continual pugilistic en- 
counters that were going on then. The 
old stories are almost incredible. One 
old woman assured me that she had 
known—and my impression is she told 
me she had seen—‘as many as five 
couples mauling one another” in a 
single week. 

Occasionally these fights were carried 
on with the most brutal ferocity, and 
kicking was very frequently part of 
the game. I have often suspected that 
the dreadful cases of bad legs, which 
were so much more common formerly 
among the old men than they are now, 
were the results of kicks on the shins 
given freely in the old days. Some men 


seem to have had quite a horrible liking 


for this “sport.” “Why, old X. who 
was dead afore you came, sir. He'd 
fight for a tater. But he found his 
master at last! There was a stranger 
“ame in one night; nobody knew 
he was; and he sat and 
nothing, and they looked at him 
some one said as he looked like a pow- 
erful strong sort of man, though he 
wasn’t so very tall neither—and X. he 
got near him and pickt a quarrel with 
him. And no one knowed how it began; 
but before they could get into the yard 
that travelling-man was too quick for 
X., and he gripped him in his arms and 
flung him over the table where they 
was drinking, and he a’most broke his 
back. He never was a man no more. 
And while they was picking him up 
that stranger made off and no one knew 
what became of him, and no one asked, 
as I ever heard. But X. was a cripple 
for the rest of his life. Lost the use of 
his legs, I mean. But it took him all 


who 
said 
and 


down 


ten years, though, for him to die of his 
hurt.” 

There is something not only sad and 
horrible about this kind of thing, but 
something even disgusting and revolt- 
ing in the hideous callousness that fol- 
lowed upon familiarity with all these 
fierce encounters. Happily they have 
all passed away from among us during 
the last sixty or seventy years. And 
no wise man can be other than thank- 
ful that it is so. 

But while the fear of the law has 
done its work in making our people 
incomparably more respectable and or- 
derly than their sires, they have lost 
something, too. They have lost all that 
spontaneity which, while it led now 
and then to a great deal of mischief 
and practical joking, yet gave scope to 
the development of eccentricities of 
character and to the free play of such 
rollicking fun and riotous mirth as 
were the natural outcome of mere high 
spirits. Many of our elders had a few 
old songs which they sang over and 
over again at the rough merry-makings 
and harvest suppers. Old Harry Judd 
had a very favorite song entitled “The 
Blues,” which the old folks are never 
tired of talking of. When he was long 
past seventy it was a sight to see the 
roguish twinkle of his sly old eyes 
when you mentioned his famous song. 
But for all my trying I never could get 
him to sing it to me—not a verse of it! 
He went so far as to chuckle at the 
mention of his vocal powers. But he 
had got ashamed of it, too; though 
from all I have heard, there was noth- 
ing to be ashamed of in his song. Only 
the time for singing had passed away, 
and it is and must be hard to sing with 
real effect a roaring old ballad in cold 
blood to an audience of one, and that 
one the parson. 

Dancing has almost become a dead 
art in our Norfolk villages, and I do 
not hesitate to say that this has been 
a loss and not a gain among the people. 
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‘On the occasion of the Queen’s Jubilee 
in 1887, some one—I forget who—in- 
sisted on our having a dance in the 
meadow where the feasting was car- 
ried on. Only two oldish women and 
the son of one of them could be pre- 
vailed on to show off. But the figures 
and the turn-abouts and the Terpsi- 
chorean “fandangles,” which they went 
through, were wonderful to see, and as 
they warmed up to their work the dear 
old women seemed to throw themselves 
back into the merry days of their youth 
and to forget the years that had passed 
since hornpipes and reels and rough 
minuets were the fashion. 

As matters. stand among 
our country folk everybody is like 
everybody else, and everything that 
approaches eccentricity of character is 
frowned upon as something not quite 
proper. The tremendous forces of re- 
pression which have been steadily at 
work for the last sixty or seventy years 
have reduced the pleasures of the 
countryfolk to a minimum, and ban- 
ished from our midst those more or 
less harmless diversions—from skittles 
upwards—which gave some outlet for 
the exuberant vitality of their grand- 
fathers. As one growled out to me in 
his indignation at not being allowed to 
make a short cut across the railroad 
on his way home from his work: “You 
mayn’t do this, and you mayn’t do that, 
and you mayn’t do the other now; till 
you don’t know what you may do. 
Them ten commandments was bad 
enough, but there was only ten on ’em. 
Who's a-going to say what you may 
do now? Lawk a mussy! they won’t 
let you die quiet in your bed soon, 
w’rout calling in the parish doctor to 
say whether your time’s come! Why, 
they’d a shut up old Bright Trollop in 
the asylum if he’d been alive now. 
They'd ha’ said he wasn’t fit to take 
eare of his-self, that they would!” 

I pricked up my ears. 

“Who was Bright Trollop?”’ 


now 
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“Oh, I don’t know. You must go to 
Betsy Upton. She’ll tell you all about 
him.” 

So to Betsy Upton I repaired, and a 
highly interesting account she gave me 
of Bright Trollop, which I hope my 
readers will forgive me for introduc- 
ing in this connection. 

“Who was Bright Trollop, Betsy?” 

“Who? He was my _great-grand- 
father, and you may see his stone in the 
churchyard. You've heard talk of 
‘Trollop’s Folly’—you must ha’ done!” 

On my expressing my absolute igno- 
rance of Mr. Bright Trollop and of his 
sayings or doings, I was favored with 
the following story. 

Before I tell it, however, I must needs 
express my belief that Charles Dickens 
can hardly have been ignorant of some 
of the talk about Trollop’s eccentrici- 
ties when he described the “Castle” in 
“Great Expectations,” which Wemmick 
had constructed for himself with his 
own hands at Walworth. 

Probably Dickens heard the gossip 
about our Scarning mansion in one of 
his East Anglian pilgrimages. Be that 
as it may. The following is a narrative 
of facts. 


Brightmore Trollop began life as a 
earver in wood, during the first half 
of the eighteenth century, and attained 
such fame for his skill that he managed 
to scrape together quite a little fortune. 
“There used to be lots o’ things as 
Bright Trollop carved in the gentle- 
folks’ houses at one time. I’ve heerd 
my mother talk of ’em often—sich as 
chairs and great bedsteads. There was 
one beautiful great carved bedstead as 
I remember when I was a little girl, 
but I can’t tell what came of it.” 

Having made his pile, Bright Trollop 
gave up his carving and settled in 
Skeorn’s Inga, about the year 1750, 
taking a farm of about a hundred acres, 


with a farmhouse that is all but tne 
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most picturesque little dwelling in the 
parish to this day. He took it into his 
head to lay out a garden, not on his 
own farm but about a quarter of a mile 
off; and I suspect he must have bought 
the little patch of ground from one of 
the small owners, of whom there were 
so many in those days. The farming 
business did not give sufficient employ- 
ment to his active mind, and he spent 
all his spare time upon his garden. In 
process of time he had surrounded his 
little freehold [?] with a very thick 
hedge “such as no one couldn’t see 
through,” and being a very ingenious 
personage he contrived a kind of laby- 
rinth “and gravel walks going all sorts 
of ways;” and he dug what he’d call a 
lake—“that wasn’t no better nor a pit.” 
... “Yes it were! That were a pond! 
I’ve often heerd tell of the pond. That 
weren’t no pit. Why, that weren’t no 
more nor a yard deep, and folks said 
as he puddled it wi’ clay his-self.” 

The subtle distinction between a pond 
and a pit must be left. “Bright, he’d 
used to call it his lake. Why, they was 
always a-talking of Trollop’s Folly 
when we was young.” 

In the midst of this earthly Para- 
dise there was a little round house 
which Mr. Trollop had built with his 
own hands. It had a door and a win- 
dow and was full of “all sorts of curi- 
ous things as Bright had got together, 
and that got to be so heavy at last that 
when he was an old man he couldn't 
move it as he used.” 

Move it? Was it on wheels? No; 
this palace of delights was fixed in some 
miraculous way on a table and it turned 
upon a swivel. “Nobody never could 
make out how he did it. He was that 
crafty as he kind o’ puzzled ’em all!” 
Having exercised his genius for many 
years upon this splendid palace and 


1 As far as I can make out from my inform- 
ants the little house was moved about in the 
game way as the sails of a windmill were swung 
round to catch every change of wind. The 
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park of his, he acquired a very wide 
renown. People used to come for miles 
to pay Mr. Trollop a visit. ‘The gentle 
folk they was proud of him, I’ve heerd 
say, and they’d do anything for old 
Bright, as they called him.” Sometimes 
the old man, when he saw them com- 
ing, would give his house a turn. Lo! 
There was no door and no window to 
be seen, for “there was a kind of a 
wooden wall, as you may say, that 
fitted all round that inside chamber— 
like a great overcoat of boards, as you 
may say.” The would-be visitors, after 
knocking at the overcoat for a while, 
would be greeted by the voice of old 
Bright bidding them to go round to the 
door, which they never found until he 
was pleased to give his revolving house 
a turn, then the door came into sight, 
and old Bright stood looking out of the 
window laughing at the gentlefolks. 
Mr. Trollop prided himself greatly upon 
his gooseberries and his apples. There 
never were such gooseberries. But 
when a dish of these giants was 
brought upon the table it was as likely 
as not to disappear suddenly. How, 
no one could imagine. Also 
there were occasions when the palace 
smelt very strong, indeed, of 
and Bright would assure 
that there were sacks of 
any one who could find them 
have the very best of them to 
away. Of course nobody ever did find 
them till Bright showed them 
That was part of the game. 
of the old man he was exquisitely 
pleased with putting in practice. A 
visitor would declare that it was time 
to go home now. Then there came a 
creaking sound “of that there swivel.” 
The party rose to go. 
door—the only door—and to their horror 
they found themselves facing the 


apples, 
callers 
and 
should 
take 


his 
them, 


how. 
One device 


They opened the 


mechanism which Trollop invent«d, however, 
was in some way concealed from view by the 
screen which the overcoat afforded. 
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“lake,” whose wide expanse and fath- 
omless depth appalled them. They 
were actually at its very edge. “Oh! 


Mr. Trollop, we can’t get out that way. 
It is the wrong door. What shall we 
do?” ete., ete. Whereupon the creak- 
ing “of that there swivel” began again; 
and the gentlefolks departed, having 
by some other miraculous process been 
provided with an apple a-piece and in 
high spirits at their escape from the 
uncanny devices of the wizard and all 
the perils of The Folly. 

“Ah! But that was a wonderful 
place! I’ve heerd the old people tell 
all sorts of wonderful stories about 
Trollop’s Folly. And that was a rare 
pity as that wasn’t kept up. But you 
see as the last of they Trollops, he 
went on bad and he had to go. It 
was just as old Bright kind o’ prophe- 
sied, for he’d carved in big letters on 
The Folly— 


When I’m dead and come no more 
This place will be as ’twas afore. 
* * ~ + * * * 


Brightmore Trollop died on the 27th 
of March, and was buried on the 30th 
of March, 1802. He is described in the 


The Nineteenth Century. 





On Being Styled ‘*Pro-Boer.” 


Register as “an aged farmer.” Some 
of his handiwork and many of the 
trees he had planted, appear to have 
remained for people to stare at and 
talk about till the railway ran through 
or near The Folly, and though the place 
is not, and never will be, “as twas 
afore,” yet the new has, perhaps, im- 
proved upon the old. 


What a very dull world it will be 
when there remains no more folly in it. 
What a dreary life it will be when all 
picturesqueness has become eliminated; 
when a horrible monotony of universal 
conformity makes it unlawful and im- 
possible for men and women to differ 
from one another in anything; when 
there are no more queer characters out- 
side the lunatic asylums; when all the 
birds sing the same songs and dress 
alike in the winter and in the summer; 
when all the men and women speak 
the same language, and all the dear 
quaint varieties of dialect have become 
eliminated, when all the dogs wag the 
same tails, and—saddest consummation 
of all—when all the elders tell the same 
stories, and none of these stories have 
any point or interest in them. 

Augustus Jessopp. 





ON BEING STYLED “PRO-BOER.” 


Friend, call me what you will: no jot care I; 
I that shall stand for England till I die. 


England! 


The England that rejoiced to see 


Hellas unbound, Italy one and free; 

The England that had tears for Poland’s doom, 
And in her heart for all the world made room; 

The England from whose side I have not swerved; 
The immortal England whom I too have served, 
Accounting her all living lands above, 

In justice and in mercy and in love. 


The Speaker. 


William Watson. 



































Shakespeare 


SHAKESPEARE 


Quite recently it was suggested by 
the writer of an article in the Spectator 
that Shakespeare was now but little 
read,—that while his works were 
quoted from as much as ever, the quo- 
tations were obtained at second hand, 
and that it would be hard to find to-day 
any reader who had waded through all 
that wonderful collection of plays and 
poems. This is surely not a carefully 
made statement. If there were any 
amount of truth in it, we might well 
regard such a state of things as only 
one degree less deplorable than that 
people should have ceased to read the 
Bible. For next to the Bible there can 
be no such collection of writings avail- 
able wherein may be found food for 
every mind. Even the sailor, critical 
as he always is of allusions to the tech- 
nicalities of his calling that appear in 
literature, is arrested by the truth of 
Shakespeare’s references to the sea and 
seafaring, while he cannot but wonder 
at their copiousness in the work of a 
thorough landsman. Of course, in this 
respect it is necessary to remember 
that Elizabethan England spoke a lan- 
guage which was far more frequently 
studded with sea-terms than that which 
we speak ashore to-day. With all our 
vast commerce and our utter depen- 
dence upon the sea for our very life; its 
romance, its expressions take little hold 
of the immense majority of the people. 
Therein we differ widely from Ameri- 
cans. In every walk of life from Maine 
to Mexico, from Philadelphia to San 
Francisco, the American people salt 
their speech with terms borrowed from 
the sailor, as they do also with other 
terms used by Shakespeare, and often 
considered by Shakespeare’s country- 
men of the present day, quite wrongly. 
to be slang. 

In- what is, perhaps, the most splen- 
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AND THE SEA. 


didly picturesque effort of Shake- 
speare’s genius, “The Tempest,” he 
hurls us at the outset into the hurly- 
burly of a storm at sea, with all the 
terror-striking details attendant upon 
the embaying of a ship in such weather. 
She is a passenger ship, too, and the 
passengers behave as landsmen might 
be expected to do in such a situation. 
The Master (not Captain be it noted, 
for there are no Captains in the mer- 
chant service) calls the boatswain. 
Here arises a difficulty for a modern 
sailor. Where was the mate? We can 
not say that the office was not known, 
although Shakespeare nowhere alludes 
to such an officer, but this much is cer- 
tain, that for one person who would 
understand who was meant by the 
mate, ten would appreciate the mention 
of the boatswain’s name, and that alone 
would justify its use in poetry. In 
this short colloquy between the Master 
and the boatswain we have the very 
spirit of sea-service. An immediate 
reply to the Master’s hail, and an in- 
quiry in a phrase now only used by 
the vulgar, bring the assurance ““Good;” 
but it is at once followed by “Speak to 
the mariners, fall to’t yarely, or we 
run ourselves aground; bestir, bestir.” 
Having given his orders the Master 
goes—he has other matters to attend 
to-—and the boatswain heartens up his 
crew in true nautical fashion, his lan- 
guage being almost identical with that 
used to-day. His “aside” is true sailor, 
—‘Blow till thou burst thy wind, if 
[we have] room enough.” This essen- 
tially nautical feeling that given a good 
ship and plenty of sea-room there is 
nothing to fear, is alluded to again and 
again in Shakespeare. He has the very 
spirit of it. Then come the meddlesome 
passengers, hampering the hard-pressed 
officer with their questioning and ad- 
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vice!—until, exasperated beyond cour- 
tesy, he bursts out: “You mar our labor. 
Keep your cabins. You do assist the 
storm.” Bidden to remember whom 
he has on board, he gives them more of 
his mind, winding up by again addres- 
sing his crew with “cheerly good 
hearts,” and, as a parting shot to his 
hinderers, “Out of our way, I say.” 
But the weather grows worse; they 
must needs strike the topmast and 
heave-to under the main-course (main- 
sail), a manceuvre which, usual enough 
with Elizabethan ships, would never 
be attempted now. Under the same 
circumstances the lower main-topsail 
would be used, the mainsail having 
been furled long before because of its 
unwieldy size. Still the passengers 
annoy, now with abuse, which is an- 
swered by an appeal to their reason 
and an invitation for them to take hold 
and work. For the need presses. She 
is on a lee shore, and in spite of the 
fury of the gale sail must be made. 
“Set her two courses [mainsail and 
foresail] off to sea again, lay her off.” 
And now the sailors despair and speak 
of prayer, their cries met scornfully 
by the valiant boatswain with “What, 
must our mouths be cold?’ Then fol- 
lows that wonderful sea-picture begin- 
ning Scene Il, which remains unap- 
proachable for vigor and truth. A little 
farther on comes the old sea-supersti- 
tion of the rats quitting a foredoomed 
ship, and in Ariel’s report a spirited 
account of what must have been sug- 
gested to Shakespeare by stories of the 
appearance of “corposants” or St. 
Elmo’s fire, usually accompanying a 
storm of this kind, and in answer to 
Prospero’s question, “Who was so 
firm?’ ete. Ariel bears incidental 
tribute to the mariners,—‘‘All but mari- 
ners plunged in the foaming brine and 
quit the vessel,” those same mariners 
who are afterwards found, their ves- 
sel safely anchored, asleep under 
hatches, their dangerous toil at an end. 


Shakespeare and the Sea. 


In the “Twelfth Night” there are 
many salt-water allusions no _ less 
happy, beginning with the bright pic- 
ture of Antonio presented by the Cap- 
tain (of a war ship?) breasting the sea 
upon a floating mast. Again, in Act I, 
Scene 6, Viola answers Malvolio’s un- 
called for rudeness, “Will you hoist 
sail, Sir?’ with the ready idiom, ‘No, 
good swabber, I am to hull [to heave-to] 
here a little longer.” In Act V, Scene 
1, the Duke speaks of Antonio as Cap- 
tain of a “bawbling vessel—for shallow 
draught, and bulk, unprizable;” in mod- 
ern terms a small privateer that played 
such havoe with the enemy’s fleet that 
“very envy and the tongue of loss cried 
fame and honor on him.” Surely Shake- 
speare must have had Drake in his 
mind when he wrote this. 

Who does not remember Shylock’s 
contemptuous summing up of Antonio’s 
means and their probable loss?—‘Ships 
are but boards, sailors but men, there 
be land rats and water rats, water 
thieves and land thieves—I mean pi- 
rates; then there is the peril of waters, 
winds and rocks.”—Act I, Scene 3. 
In this same play, too, we have those 
terrible quicksands, the Goodwins, 
sketched for us in half a dozen lines: 
“Where the carcasses of many a tall 
ship lie buried.” Act III, Scene 1; and 
in the last scene of the last act Antonio 
says his “ships are safely come to 
road,” an expression briny as the sea 
itself. 

In the “Comedy of Errors,” Act I, 
Scene 1, we have a phrase that should 
have been coined by an ancient Greek 
sailor-poet: “The always-wind-obeying 
deep,” and a little lower down the page 
a touch of sea-lore that would of itself 
suffice to stamp the writer as a man of 
intimate knowledge of nautical ways: 
“A small spare mast, such as seafaring 
men provide for storms.” Who told 
Shakespeare of the custom of sailors 
to carry spare spars for jury masts? 

In “Macbeth,” the first witch sings 





Shakespeare and the Sea. 


of the winds and the compass card, and 
promises that her enemy’s husband 
shall suffer all the torments of the tem- 
pest-tossed sailor without actual ship- 
wreck. She also shows a pilot’s thumb 
“wrack’d as homeward he did come.” 
Who, in these days of universal read- 
ing, needs reminding of the allusion 
to the ship-boy’s sleep in Act III, Scene 
1, of “Henry IV,” a contrast of the most 
powerful and convincing kind, power- 
ful alike in its poetry and its truth to 
the facts of Nature? Especially notice- 
able is the line where Shakespeare 
speaks of the spindrift: “And in the vis- 
itation of the winds Who take the ruf- 
fian billows by the top, Curling their 
monstrous heads and hanging them 
With deaf*’ning clamors in the slippery 
clouds.” 

“King Henry VI,” Act V, Scene 1, has 
this line full of knowledge of sea usage: 
“Than bear so low a sail to strike to 
thee.” Here is a plain allusion to the 
ancient custom whereby all ships of 
any other nation, as well as all mer- 
chant ships, were compelled to lower 
their sails in courtesy to British ships 
of war. The picture given in “Richard 
III,” Act I, Scene 4, of the sea-bed does 
not call for so much wonder, for the 
condition of that secret place of the sea 
must have had peculiar fascination for 
such a mind as Shakespeare's. Set in 
those few lines he has given us a vision 
of the deeps of the sea that is final. 

A wonderful passage is to be found 
in “Cymbeline,” Act III, Scene 1, that 
seems to have been strangely neglected, 
where the Queen tells Cymbeline to 
remember— 


The natural bravery of your isle, 
which stands 

As Neptune's park, ribbed and paled in 

With rocks unscaleable and roaring 
waters; 

With sands that will not bear your 
enemies’ boats, 


But suck them up to the top-mast. 


And again in the same scene, Cloten 
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speaks of the Romans finding us in 
our “salt-water girdle.” 

But no play of Shakespeare's, except 
“The Tempest,” smacks so smartly of 
the brine as “Pericles,” the story of 
that much enduring Prince of Tyre, 
whose nautical mishaps are made to 
have such a miraculously happy end- 
ing. In Act II, Scene 1, enter Pericles, 
wet, invoking heaven that the sea, hav- 
ing manifested its sovereignty over 
man, may grant him one last boon,—a 
peaceful death. To him appear three 
fishermen characteristically engaged in 
handling their nets, bullying one an- 
other and discussing the latest wreck. 
And here we get a bit of sea-lore that 
all sailors deeply appreciate. “3rd Fish. 
Nay, master, said not I as much, when 
I saw the porpus how he bounced and 
tumbled? they say, they are half fish, 
half flesh; a plague on them! they ne’er 
come but I looked to be wash’d.” Few 
indeed are the sailors, even in these 
steamship days who have not heard 
that the excited leaping of porpoises 
presages a storm. The whole scene 
well deserves quotation, especially the 
true description of the whale (rorqual) 
“driving the poor fry before him and 
at last swallows them all at a mouth- 
ful.” Space presses, however, and it 
will be much better for those interested 
to read for themselves. Act III, Scene 
1, brings before us a companion picture 
to that in the opening of “The Tem- 
pest,” perhaps even more vivid; where 
the terrible travail of the elements is 
agonizingly contrasted with the birth- 
wail of an infant, and the passing of 
the ‘hapless Princess. Beautiful indeed 
is the rough but honest heartening of- 
fered by the laboring sailors, broken 
off by the sea-command to— 


Slack the bolins there; thou 
wilt not, wilt thou? 
Blow and split thyself. 

But sea-room, an’ the 
brine and cloudy billow 
kiss the moon, I care not. 


Ist Sailor. 


2nd Sailor. 
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Bolins, modern “bowlines,” were an- 
ciently used much more than now. At 
present they are slight ropes which lead 
from forward to keep the weather 
edges (leaches) of the courses rigid in 
light winds when steering full and bye. 
But in olden days even topgallant sails 
had their bolins, and they were among 
the most important ropes in the ship. 
The Spectator. 


The Cuckoo. 


Then we have the _ sea-superstition 
creating the deepest prejudice against 
carrying a corpse. And, sympathetic 
as the mariners are, the dead woman 
must “overboard straight.” Reluc- 
tantly we must leave this all too brief 
sketch of Shakespeare’s true British 
sea-sympathies, for space is already 
overrun. 





THE CUCKOO. 


Not a few people beside William 
Wordsworth have found the charm of 
mystery in the cuckoo. “Shall I call 
thee bird or but a wandering voice?’ 
he asked, and as we are told by Mr. 
Justin McCarthy, the sentiment made 
a profound impression on John Bright. 
In fact, the cuckoo is a poetical and 


metaphysical puzzle, eluding the obser- 
vation of the naturalist and defying the 
Though 
is al- 
The mo- 
he is 
clamorously announcing his arrival, and 


analysis of the philosopher. 
comparatively seldom seen, he 
ways very much in evidence. 
ment he lands on our shores, 
he goes on reminding us that he is 
always there, till his chaunt breaks 
away in the hot flush of summer. “The 
harbinger of spring’ is his popular 
designation, and he figures conspicu- 
ously in the poetry of the seasons. 
Other bards besides Wordsworth and 
Logan—the author of “The Braes of 
Yarrow”—have sung his praises in 
immortal verse, and when Gilbert 
White, once in a way, dropped into 
poetry, he sang of the vagrant cuckoo’s 
tale. The reckless and erratic habits 
of the light-hearted rover have always 
enveloped him in an atmosphere of 
romance. There is nothing more pic- 
turesque in “Lavengro,” than Jasper 
Petulengro’s apothegm, where he com- 
pares the vagrant cuckoo to the gypsy. 


Even phlegmatic rustics have always 
appreciated him. In the olden time, 
that is to say about a couple of gener- 
ations ago, he was honored as the in- 
carnate spirit of song among the Pe- 
nates of each rural homestead and 
self-respecting cottage. The cuckoo- 
clock with its eternal and monotonous 
chime stood enshrined in the passage 
or at the bottom of the stairs. No 
sooner had he made his April appear- 
ance than all the village urchins were 
imitating his note, which, indeed, needs 
nothing of the vocal versatility of the 
mocking-bird. For, as Paganini made 
his reputation on a single string, so the 
character of the cuckoo’s performance 
is severe simplicity. That he is the 
most self-satisfied of all musicians is 
self-evident. But the strange thing is, 
that as he pleases himself, so he always 
holds his audience spellbound. We 
have been listening to an enchanting 
silvan concert. Blackbird and thrush 
have been singing in touch, and the 
swelling spirit of emulation has only 
enriched the blend of the harmony; by 
way of interlude the nightingale has 
been trilling out solos in Italian rou- 
lades, and from the distance, as from 
a bassoon in the orchestra, comes the 
softened bass of the ringdove, abruptly 
broken off and as abruptly recommenc- 


ing. All of a sudden the cuckoo cuts 





The Cuckoo. 


in, and nothing can seem in worse taste 
or less in sympathy. The impulse is to 
exclaim, “Turn him out,” but as the 
venerable Abbot in Ardtonish Halls 
was impelled to bless when he arose 
to curse, we are compelled to change 
our note—which the cuckoo does not— 
and the call for ejection dies away in 
an “encore.” 

The truth is, there is a deal of senti- 
mental association in it all, and there 
is much in that stock phrase, the herald 
of the spring. We have been shivering 
through a dreary wijnter, between 
leaden skies and reeking meadows, and 
with the searching March winds, that 
curdle the marrow, despondency is 
passing into despair. We waken one 
fine week to a wonderful transforma- 
tion scene, with bursting leaves and 
blowing apple blossoms. Beneath a 


heaven of blue at last, we cast our 


ulsters with our Jaeger underwear, and 
again the blood is coursing through 


the veins. The sense of exhilaration is 
the stronger for the sharp reaction, as 
we take our walks by the country lanes 
and field paths. The yellow green of 
the swelling foliage takes a subdued 
glow in the sunblaze; the wild flowers 
are breaking out in the vernal flush; 
banks watered by the land springs are 
gemmed with the primrose tufts; beds 
of hyacinths show blue in the coppices; 
cowslips and even orchids are already 
showing their heads in the meads; and 
the brackens breaking through the car- 
pets of fir needles are already unrolling 
their silvery fronds. With the enjoy- 
ment springs up a craving for some ex- 
pression of sympathy, and there the 
hilarious cuckoo chimes in. Was it 
fancy or only a vocal allusion? You 
pause and listen again for “the two- 
fold shout.” Yes, there it is again, 
this time there is no doubt, for the 
herald of the spring sounds his joyous 
trumpet with a breezy vigor of jubila- 
tion, unimpaired by the Channel pas- 
sage. While you stand in a futile at- 
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tempt to locate him, he has boxed the 
compass and crossed the vale. 

Truly he is a wandering voice and 
also a mystery. Like other erratic anu 
adventurous characters, he has been 
the subject of wild fables and strange 
fancies. Indeed, there is no knowing 
where to have him or how to study 
him. Other birds are monogamous, or 
the matrons at least are domestic in 
their habits at certain seasons of the 
year. After confinement, or when the 
cares of a young family need attention, 
Madame Thrush and the more roving 
pheasant hen are always to be found 
at home. Their mates, forever forag- 
ing for food, might be models of the 
most overworked pére de famille. The 
cuckoos of both sexes cast family anxi- 
eties to the winds. The male leads the 
life of a roving libertine, and though 
it cannot be proved that he is faithless 
to a wife, to say the least he is open to 
suspicion as a gay Lothario. Skimming 
hedges and keeping instine- 
tively out of sight, he can indulge in 
indiscretions without the slightest fear 
of compromising himself or a lady. 
Nor is his light-minded love likely to re- 
proach him. No smart mother on the 
outskirts of Belgravia has a more pro- 
found detestation of the nuisances of 
maternity. Her habit, by the way, of 
dropping her eggs promiscuous shows 
how much of a mystery the cuckoo has 
been, even to such close observers of 
Nature as Gilbert White. He assumes, 
as matter of course, that his correspon- 
dent, Daines Barrington, wonders how 
the hedgesparrow can be induced to 
sit on “the 
out being scandalized at the vast, dis- 
proportionate size.”” As matter of fact, 
by a provision pandering to follies, 
which we should scarcely have ex- 
pected of Providence, the one egg is 
little bigger than the other. But that 
beneficent arrangement having been 
made in her favor, the next puzzle is 
how she managed to lay the egg in a 


copses, 


supposititious egg with- 
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nest which would be a tight fit for a 
bird of half her size. White vouch- 
safes no explanation. But Mr. Dixon 
tells us in his “Bird Life” that the 
cuckoo drops the egg on the ground 
and then transports it to its destina- 
tion with beak or claw. Whereupon 
two other questions suggest themselves, 
and they can never be satisfactorily 
solved. First, Does the careless mother 
look out for a nest, before or after 
dropping the egg? Secondly, How 
many eggs does she lay? For all we 
can tell it may be but a single one, or 
she may be prolific as a hen pheasant, 
though the fact that cuckoos are com- 
paratively scarce seems to tell against 
the latter theory. Yet, if they 
are somewhat England, 
they are more common _ elsewhere, 
and whereas they are solitaries 
with us, in other lands they are gre- 
garious. We can speak, at least, as to 
what we have seen, and we have seen 
them flitting about in coveys of eight 
or ten on the heath of Carhaix, and 
among the standing stones of Carnac. 
And very harmonious seemed their 
somewhat sombre plumage and their 
swift but uncanny flight with the gloom 
of those superstition-haunted wastes, 
the gray memorials of Pagan worship. 

To hear the cuckoo’s cheery note, you 
might think he had the clearest con- 
science in the world. He can have 
neither memory nor moral sense, or he 
would not carry it off so gaily. We 
say nothing of the “raptores’ who are 
a race apart, but the most disreputable 
of birds as a rule are guilty of nothing 


scarce in 
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worse than peccadillos. The jackdaw 
will‘steal for the mere fun of the thing, 
for he can make no possible use of plate 
or jewelry, and sometimes under 
temptation may make a snatch at a 
pheasant chick; sparrows are, of course, 
notorious thieves, but they rank no 
higher in crime than the sneaking pick- 
pockets. But the cuckoo, so to speak, 
is a murderer from his cradle; he vio- 
lates the sanctity of a hospitable hearth, 
his first victims are his own foster- 
brothers, and before he tries his wings 
on the first fijght he is imbrued in 
fraternal blood, like any Amurath or 
Bazajet. We are aware that some 
latter-day naturalists have denied that 
he tosses his fellow-nurslings out of 
the nest—we know that Lucrezia Bor- 
gia and Richard Crookback have found 
ardent apologists—but we defy these 
ingenious gentlemen to prove their 
negative, and all presumptions are 
against them. In any case, in the 
young cuckoo’s portentous voracity we 
see the germs of the gay selfishness 
which characterizes him in later years. 
The gaping maw, expanding wider and 
wider day by day, swallows the food 
that should have sufficed for a whole 
happy family, and for choice we should 
rather be killed offhand than doomed 
to a lingering death of hunger. Lastly, 
there is an obvious moral to be drawn 
from the fond and foolish parents who 
are ever on the wing, to satisfy the in- 
satiate cravings of a nursling who only 
waits for his wings to show his in- 
gratitude. 





